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MEEEUT DIVISIONo 

Meerut Dwision.— A Division on the north-western border 
of the United Proviiioes, extending from the outer ranges of tho 
Himalayas across the valley of the Dun and its southern bound- 
ary/ the Siwalik ranges to the middle of the Doab. It lies 
between 27 ° 29 ^ and 31° 2^ N. and 77° 3^ and 78° 38^ E.^ and is 
bounded throughout by the rivers Jumna on the west and Gais'GES 
on tho east. Tho headquarters of tho Commissioner are at 
I^lEEEiJau Tho total population of the Division has increased 
from 5,141;204 in ISSl to 5;326,S33 in 1891 and 5/979,711 in 
1901, and in the last decade tho increase was greater than in any 
other Division of the Pi’ovinces. The total area is 11,302 square 
miles and the density of population 529 persons per square mile 
as compared with 445 for tho Provinces as a whole. The Divi- 
sion is the fifth largest in area and the third in population. 
In 1901 Hindus niiin])erod 75 i>or cent, of the population and 
Musalmfins 23 per cent. ; other religions include Jains (37,941), 
Aryas (33,718), Christians (29/294, of whom 22,804 wore natives), 
and Sikhs (4,148). Tho Division contains six Districts as shown 
below : — ■ 





Land revenue 


Area 


and eosses. 

District, 

(square 

uiiies). 

population. 

1903-04, (in 
thousands of 



rupees). 

Dolira Bun 

1,209 

178,195 

1,09, 

Saharan piu‘ 

... 2,228 

1,045,230 

. 17,76, 

liliizaf^arnagav 

... lT>d6 

877,188 

17,57, , 

Meerut ... 

... 2,354* 

1,540,176 

32,61, 

Biilandslialir 

... 1,S99 

1,138,101 

-23,31, 

AHgarli ... 


1,200,822 

27,97, 

Total 

... 11,302 

5,979,711 

■ ■ 1,20,31, 


Dehra Dfin lies chiefly between the Siwtlliks and tho Him- 
alayas, str( 3 tcliiiig up into both ranges ; Saharanpur reaches the 
Siwfiliks, but lies chiefly in the great plain, and the other Districts 
are entirely separated from the hills. The Division contains 
112 towns and 7,713 villages. The largest towns are Mebeut 
( 118,129 with Cantonments), Amuabh (70,434), Sahaiukpus 
( 66 , 254 ), Hathbas ( 42 , 578 ), Khukja (29,277), Dehea ( 28,095 
with Cantonments), Haedwae-Unioh (25,597), MbzafpaehaoaS* 
( 23 , 444 ), and Dmmm ( 20 , 167 ). 
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Bound- 
aries and 
l^hysicai 
aspects. 


The chief places of commercial importance are Meerut 
Saharanpur, Aligarh (Koil), Hathras, Khurja, and Muzaffarnagar, 
but many other smaller towns are important centres of the grain 
trade. Haedwar and Gaehmpktesae are famous for their reli- 
gious associations. Hastinapur, now a tiny hamlet, is reputed 
to have been the headquarters of the Pandava kingdom. At 
Kalsi there is a rook inscription of Asoka ; Baran or Bulasd- 
SHAHE, Aligarh or Koil, and Saedhaha have special associa- 
tions referred to in the articles on those places, while Mearat 
was the place where the great Mutiny broke out in northern 
India in May 1867. 

Dehra Dun District. — A District in the Meerut Division 
United Provinces, with an area of 1,209 square miles, lying 
between 29° 57' and 31° 2' N. and 77° 35' and 78° 20' E. It is 
bounded on the noi’th-east by the Tehri State ; on the south-east 
by the Garhwal District ; on the north-west by the Sirmur Rawin, 
Taroch and Jubbal States (Punjab) j and on the south-west by 
the Saharanpur District. 

The District consists of two distinct portions. The greater 
part of it forms a gently sloping valley 45 miles long and 15 to 
20 miles broad, between the Himalayas and the Siwalik hills, 
divided into two parts by a connecting ridge from which the 
eastern Dun siopes down to the Ganges and the western Dun 
to the Jumna. The scenery of these mountain dales can hardly 
bo surpassed for picturesque beauty even among the lovelv 
slopes of the massive chain to which they belong. On the north 
the outer range of the Himalayas rises abruptly to a height of 
<,000 or 8,000 feet, with the hill station of Mitssooeib and the 
cantonments of Landohe and Chakeata. The Siwaliks rise 
with a more gentle slope on the south-west of the valley, but fall 
away suddenly to the great plain of the Doab. The other por- 
tion of the District is the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana or Chakrata 
tahstl, which strikes north from the outer range of Himalayas 
between the valleys of the Tons and Jumna, and consists of 
a confused mass of ridges and spurs clothed with forest. The 
drainage of Jaunsar-Bawar falls into the Tons or the Jumna, 
which unite where they penetrate the outer range of the Him- 
alayas. The western Dun is drained by the Asan which falls 
into the Jumna, and the eastern Diin by a network of 
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cliaimels meet aii.d diverge^ again, and again^ before they 

Join the Ganges. Both the Jumna and Ganges are here rapid 
rivers pouring over beds of boulders in several cliaimels ,with 
islands betwooin ' ■ 

The arbo,reai vegetation of the Siwaliks' consists largely of Botaay. 
species OGcnrring both on the. lower slopes of the Himalayas and 
in the hilly Districts of central and southern India. Epiphy- 
tic orchids a.re absent^ and ferns are but few, ■ The, Himalayan 
long4eaYed longifolia) is also founds and the sal 

(Shorea robusia) is here near itS': western limit .and only appears 
in a stunted for,iii. In the valley a rich vegetation is kept .green 
throughout the 'whole year. The prevailing forest tree is sal, 
and the flora is an interesting mixture of species found in the 
plains and of plants from the lower hills. In the llimahuvi.s the 
vogetatioii gi^adually <dianges at higher elevations to European 
genera^ and the (jodaip silver sprucOj and weeping pine nm 

The. ISiwillik range is composed in its lower and smitlicni- G-eology, 
most parts of inhidle Biwiilik sol’t sandstone or sand rock w'itli 
a few thill iiiatiinialiari fossil-bearing conglomerates, and along 
its crest of thick upper Siwalik conglomerates. These are all 
of fresh water origin and dip at low angles below the flat sur- 
face of the valley. The latter is a broad expanse of recent gravels 
and consolidated faii.s of scree derived from the higher ranges. 

On the north of the valley the middle and upper Siwaliks again 
emerge bent into sharp reversed folds wdrii ’faulting against the 
older Himalayaii series. The much-contorted outer Himfilayan 
rocks include the slates and dark grey limestones or dolomites 
of the Mussoorie ridge, the Jaiinsar series of dark slates, qiiart- 
7iite.5, fine volcanic ashes, and basic traps, the Deobaii massive 
limestone ’whicdi comes above the latter and forms much of the 
rugged elevated country north of Chakrata, and fmally the 
Maiidhata conglomerates and Ba'war quartz-schists, which lie 
flatly above both of the latter series. All these older rocks have 
proved imfossiliferoiis and are probably very old. Lead and 
sulphur mines are found on the Tons river at 30® 43^ H*, and 
gypsum ill the limestones below Mussoorie.f 

* Gazetteer of ili,o Hiinalayan Districts, 1883, 1, Chap. VIL 

f H. S. Mecllicotti, Memo. O-eol. Siirv, of laditi, III, Pt. 2, and E. D. 
Oldham, Bee. GeoL Surv. of India, XYI, Pt. 4, 
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Climate 
and tem- 
perature. 


iiaiiifalL 


History. 


4 mntA HOT msTEicf « 

' The District is singularly rich in animal life^ though the 
■ game has been shot down lately.. Wild elephants are found in 
the Siwaliks^ and tigers^ leopards^ sloth bears^ spotted and other 
deer^ and monkeys are found in the forests. Among game 
birds may be mentioned the black and grey ' partridge^ pea-fowl^ 
fiorican^ snipe^ woodcock^ pheasant^ etc. The rivers abound in 
■fish. Mahseer of 40Bb to 601) weight are frequently eaiight^ 
and.troiit^ roJm ^ sjid other varieties are found in the smaller 
rivers. The gimeh or freshwater shark is also common. 

Extremes of heat and cold in the' valley 'are unknown. 
[ The proximity of the Himalayas cools the atmosphere ; the hot 
blasts from the plains do not reach so far, while the heavy rains 
of the monsoon bring abundant showers, and even in May and 
June occasional rainfall refreshes the country. The eastern 
Dun is feverish in the extreme, and is entirely deserted in the 
rainy season. The temperature in the valley ranges from 37® 
to 101®, while at Mussoorie it has a range from 27® to 81®. 

The average rainfall varies much from one part of the 
District GO another. At Dehra it is 89 inches ^ at Eajpur near 
the foot of the Himalayas it is 121 - at Mussoorie it is 96, and at 
Chakrilta SO. The fall for the whole District is 95 inches, and 
any approach to a real drought is unknown within the memory 
of man. 

lii the earliest ages of the Hindu legends, Dehra Dun 
formed part of the mythical region known as KedarkhancG the 
abode of the great god Siva, whose sovereignty is still com- 
meinoratod in the name of the Siwfilik hiUs. Many generations 
later, according to the most ancient myths of the Aryan 
settlers, the valley became hound up with the two great epics 
of the Eiimayana and Mahibharata. Hither came Kama and 
his brother, to do penance for the death of the demon-king, 
Eavaua j and here sojourned the five Pandava brethren 
on their way to the inner recesses of the snowy range, 
where they finally immolated themselves upon the sacred 
peak of Maha Panth. Another memorable legend connects 
the origin of the little river Suswa with the prayers of 60,000 
pigmy Brahmans, whom Indra, the rain-god, had laughed to 
scorn when ho saw them vainly endeavouring to cross the 
vast lake formed by & cow’s foot|)riut filled with water, Ihe 
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indignant .pigmies, set to work^ by means' of .penance and 
mortifications^ to create a second Indra who should supersede 
the reigiiiiigv god ; and when .their sweat had collected into 
the existing river, the irreverent deity, alarmed at the surprising 
effect of their devotions, appeased their wrath through the 
good offices of Brahma. Traditions of a snake, Bamim, who 
became lord of the Dun on the summit of the Nagsidli Hill, 
seem to point towards .a period of.Naga supremacy. The , 
famous. Kalsi stone, near Haripur, on the- right bank .of Jumna, 
.inscribed with an edict of the Buddhist emperor Asoka, may 
mark the ancient boundary 'bet\veen India and tlie Chinese 
.empire. It consists of a. large quartz .. boulder, standing on 
a ledge “which ove.rhangs the river, and is covered with the 
iigiire of an elephant, besides an inscription in the 'ordinary 
character of the period,' Iliiien Tsiaiig does not mention any 
cities wdiioli can be identified as lying \¥ith,in the present 
District ; and tradition asserts that it remained ’without ijihal)- 
itants 'until the lltli century, when a passing caravan of Banjilras, 
struck "with .the .beauty of the country,- permanently settled on 
the spot. 

Autiieiitic history, however, knows nothing of Delira Dun 
till the ITtli century, “wlien it formed a portion of the Garhwfil 
kingdom. ' The town of Delira' o\res its. origin . to the heretical 
Sikh Guru, Earn Eai, a Hindu anti-pope, .-who was driven 
-from the Punjab and the Sikh- apostolate by. dou1)ts as to the 
legit imac)’* of liis. birth, and obtained recommendations from 
the emperor Auraiigzel:) to tlie.Eaja of' "Garhwfil, His presence 
ill the Dun shortly attracted numerous devotees,- and the village of 
.Giiriid'Wilra or Dehra grew' up around "the saint-^s aluido. Rajfi 
Fateh Sfih endow''ed his temple, a curious building of l^Iuham- 
niadan architecture, with the revenue of three estates. The Giirii 
possessed the singular and miraculous powder of dyiiig at will, 
and roturiiing to life after a concerted interval; hut on 
one occasion, having mistaken his reckoning, ho never reviveMi. 
The bed on which ho died still forms a particular object 
of reverence to the devout wmrsMppers at his cenotaph. 
Monuments of earlier date, erected by one EanI Kariulvati, still 
exist at jrawfidil. Fateh Sah died boob after the arrival of 
Earn Eai, and wm succeeded ^(1699) by his infant grandson, 
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Pratap' Sah/ whose reign extended over the greater part of, a 
century, Bnt the flourishing condition of his domain soon 
' attracted the attention of Najib-iicl-daiila, governor of Saharan- ■ 
pur^ who crossed the Swaliks -with a Eoiiilla ariiijr in 1757^ 
and occupied the . Dim 'Without serious opposition. Under 
E’ajib , IUmux’s benevolent and enlightened adiiiiiiistratioii, the 
District rose to an unexampled degree of w'^ealth and prosperity. 
Canals and wells; irrigated the mountain-sides ; Miiliaminadan . 
colonists , brought capital to. 'develop the latent resources of 
the soils; and mango topes^ still S'feaiidiiig among primever . 
forest_, bear witness even now to the flourishing agrieultura 
of this happy period. But ]S^ajib^s death in 1770 put an end 
to the sudden prosperity of the Diiii, Henceforth a perpetual 
inundation of Rajputs^ Gujars^ Sikhs^ and G'lirkhaS' swept ' 
over the valley, till the once fertile garden degenerated again 
into a barren waste. Four Rajas folloived one another on 
the throne; but the real masters were the turbulent tribes on 
side, ivho levied constant black-iiiaii from the unfortunate 
cultivators. 

Meanwhile, the Gurkhas, a race of mixed Nepal! origin,": 
were advancing westward, and reached at last the territories 
of Garhwfil. In 1803, Raja Pardiiman Sah fled before them 
from Srinagar into the Dun, and thence to Saharanpur, while 
the savage Gurkha host overran the whole valley unopposed, 
diieir ocmpauioii of Dehra Dun coincided in time with the 
British entry into Saharanpur, and the great earthquake of 
the miraculous harbinger of either event. The 
ruled their neiv acquisition with a rod of iron, so 
that tile -District threatened to become an absolute desert. Under 
the severe liscal arrangements of the Gurkha governors, slavery 
increased with frightful .-.rapidity, every defaulter being- con;r 
to lifelong bondage,, .and slaves being far cheaper in 
the market than horses or camels. From this imliappy con- 
ditioii .the advent,,;, of, the, . British'' r.ule..,,,rescued:, the. feeble - and 
degraded people* 

constant aggressions of the Gurkhas against our 
ompelled the Government to declare war in November 
1814.^ Dehra was' immediately occupied, wdiile our forces 
laid siege to the'hiUvfortp.s^..: of.v^ .or , KALA^raA- w^hicli 
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fell after a gallant clefeneej with great loss to the besieging 
j.)arty. The reniiiaiit of its brave garrison entered the service 
of Raiijit Singh, and afterwards died .'to a man in battle with the 
Afgliaiis* A resolution o,f Government, dated I7tli November, 

, '1815, ordered the annexation of onr new possession to Saharan- 
pur ; while the Gurkhas, by a treaty drawn up in the succeeding 
month, formally ceded the country. The organixiatioii of the 
District' on the, British model proceeded rapidly .y and in spite 
.of' ail' ineffectual rising of the disaffected Giijars and other 
predatory classes led by a bandit named Kalwa, in 1824, , 
peace W'as never again seriously disturbed. Under the energy 
and perseverance of its fi,rst English ofScials, the Diin rapidly 
recovered its prosperity. Roads and canals were constructed 
cultivation spread over ' the waste lands ; and the people 
themselves, awaking from their previous apathy, began to 
acquire habits of industry and self-reliance. Jauiisar-Bawar, 
now irioluded in the Chakratii tahsU, historically an integral 
portion of 'Sirmur, had been conquered in the same campaign 
i., as the Dun ; but was at first erected ■ into a separate charge 
under a 'Commissioner subordinate to the Resident of .Delhi. 

In 1829, however, it was incorporated with the present 
District, of which it has ever since foi'med a part. The Mutiny . 
of 1857 |>roduced little effect in this remote . dependency, out 
off by the Siwaliks from direct contact with the centres of, ■ 
disaffectio.n in the Doab'or the. Delhi. Division ; and though a' 
party of, Julluiidur in.siirgents, 600 strong, crossed the .Jumna 
into Dehra Dun, they traversed the- District without 'stopping, , , 

' . and never c'ame into co,llision'With' the. -pursuing .troops.. 

The' Asoka inscription 'at Kals! has already been referred to. ' Archaic 
' It is of great interest as preserving the .names' of the kings of 
iresteni countries who were contemporaries' of Asoka. At Madha 
on the Jumna, 25 miles north-east of Kalsi, some,', old -temples and , . 
interesting remains are found.. The chief temple, called Lakkha - 
ilaiirlir, contains two inscriptions' which, ''though undated, 
prol]al>iy belong to about 600 to 800 A.D. One of the inscriptions 
refers to the fomding of a temple by a ppnoess of Juliundiir in 
the Punjab/^ An old temple at Rikhikesh, on the Ganges, is said 
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to have been built by Sankaraoharya, and marks a stage on the 

pilgrim route to Badri Nath. 

The number o£ towns in the District is 6 and of villages 416. 
The population at each census in the last 30 years has been : 
187S, 116,945; 1881, 144,070; 1891, 168,135; 1901, 178,195. 
The District is divided into two tahslls, Dehea and Chakeata, 
the headquarters towns in which bear the same names. The 
chief towns are the municipalities of Dehea and Mtjssooeie. 
There are three cantonments at Dehra, Landotje (adjoining 
Mussoorie), and Chakeata. 

The principal statistics of population in 1901 are shown 
below : — 
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Belira 

731 

4 


377 

127,094 

174 

+ 7-6 

12,188 

GliakrSta ... 

! 

478 

2 


39 

61,101 

107 

+ -8 

393 

District Total... 

1,209 

6 

4X6 

178,195 

147 

+ 5*9 

12,581 


Of the total population 83 per cent, are Hindus, 14 per cent. 
Musalmans, l-S per cent. Christians, and -8 per cent. Aryas. 

Caste The most numerous caste is that of Eajputs, who number 

cupatTon, 32,000 or more than one-fifth of the total number of Hindus 
(148,000), which is a high percentage for this caste. Chamars 
leather workers and labourers) number 21,000, Brahmans, 17,000, 
and Koris (weavers and labourers), 12,000. Out of a hluham- 
madan population of 25,000, Shaikhs number 8,000 and Pathans 
5,000. In the hill tracts of the District, Brahmans and Eajputs 
are divided, as in Kumaun, into the Khas branch, and the 
ordinary divisions of these castes, the former being looked on as 
aboriginal. Among the Khas Eajputs polyandry is commonly 
practised; of other castes peculiar to the District may be men- 
; tioned the Bajgis (singers and musicians; 6,000) and the Dorns 
, ; (aborigines, now labourers ; 8,000). 

~ V'' .The number of native Christians is only 1,305, while 
» 0 Ri, there 1,829, Europeaixs and Eurasians. The principal missions 
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witli the dates of their f ottnclation are ■ those of the American 
Reformed Presbyterian Cbiirch at Dehra (1852) and Etljpiir 
( 1868 ); the Church .Missionary Society at Annfield and 2 out- 
stations ( 1857 ) and the Methodist Episcopal Church at Mus- 
soorie and 6 out-stations (1859). Nearly half the native Chris- 
tians belong to the last named. 

, .In the hills tillage is chiefly confined to the valleys or o-eiieral, . 
to terraces on the mountain slopes artificially irrigated by dams ^fi 
and canals. In the valley, agriculture is carried on .much astioas., 
it is in the plains; but the Dun cultivatorj except in the 
Dehra plateau^ is wanting .in energy and skill. His cattle 
are weak^ the holdings are small, and methods are rude. There 
is some fine land in the eastern Diln; but the valley as a wdiole 
is not a good ' wheat country, and rain crops and crops with 
long taproots do best. The surface soil is, as a rule, shallow, 
ami below it lies a gravel sub-soil which soon drains away the 
moisture from the ii])per layers. The ordinary croj) seasons in 
tlio %’alley are the same as in the plains, but harvest is a month 
or two later. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-04 arc given below, Cliief 

. . .. , ■' affricultu« 
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the areas in square miles under which in 1903-04 were 54, 32, 22, 
and IG, or 35, 24, 15, and 11 per cent, of the whole. Maize, 
gram, and jowwr ai*e also important food crops and covered an 
area of 15 square miles. Oilseeds were grown in 10 square 
miles, and tea plantations included eight vSqiiare miles. In the 
hills ginger, turmeric, and chillies are valuable crops. 

The District docs not produce any surplus of grain for 
export, and there is in fact a considerable import, especially since TgiUcultu. 
tho growth of Mussoorie and the extension of the railway. 
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Dams made of wooden frames filled with boulders have .been 
successfully used to prevent erosion by torrents. The tea indus- 
try is not very flourishing owing to the loss of the market 
in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Experiments in the cultivation 
of rhea fibre and in sericulture have not proved a success^' 
and grants of waste land to European settlers have not been 
remunerative^ largely owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour. 
Very few advances are taken under the Agriculturists^ Loans 
Act; the amount lent in 1902 wms only Es. 6;000j and usually 
there are no loans. No money has been borrowed under the 
Land Improvement Act. 

There are no special breeds of cattle or horses. Cattle- 
breeding has been tried without success, and an attempt to 
improve the breed of sheep also failed. Goats are kept in very 
large numbers, and are penned on the land in the hills to supply 
manure. Owing to its cool climate, Dehra is a favourite place 
for keeping racing stables in the hot weather. 

Of the total cultivated area 22 square miles are irrigated 
from Government canals and 15 from rivers and small reservoirs 
made by damming streams. There are only 29 wells in the 
whole District, and the canals supply drinking water as well as 
irrigation. The canals are small works and are improvements 
and restorations of watercourses made long before British rule. 
The principal channels are the Bijilpur drawn from the lesser 
Tons, a small stream, in the centre of the valley ; the Katapithar 
from the Jumna ; and the Eajpur, Kalaiiga, and Jakhaii from 
streams in the eastern ■ Dun. The first of these was made as ' 
early as 1839. Till 19G3 these canals were supplied by means of 
temporary dams, but permanent heads have now been made. 
Owing to the steep slopes and nature of the soil erosion and 
percolation made masonry channels necessary ; but the slopes are 
being reduced by providing falls, and the cost of extensions will 
be smaller. The total capital expenditure to the end of 1903-04 
and in... that, year^ .the gross income ■ was "IT ' ■ 
■Takh, and expenditure Es, 70,000, giving a profit of 4*7 per 
- cent* ^ Wheat and rice are the main crops irrigated. Irriga- 
tion in the hills is carried on by small channels taken out 

of;'nvera at’ the head of a valley^ which distribute the water 
to terraces. 
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The reserved forests in Dehra Dun cover' an area of 420 
square miles. Tliej-' form two divisions.^- each in charge of a 
Dei'uit]^ C'oiisorvatorj the Delira Dun division, 278 square miles 
with hea(k{Tiaiders' at Delira, and the ■ Jaunsar division/ 142 
square with headquarters at, 'Chakrata. In the I)fm 

"nro]u;T t'le forests are largely sal wnth haldu (Adina corclifolia 
(lorda cmhiicajj halier a (Terriiinalki hellerica)^ 

and liiaiij other varieties. On stiff clayey soil sain (Termiiud-m 
iOiVieritosa) and jmvwn (Eugenia jambolana) are found, ■ Banv 
boos arc rare here, but are found on the northern slopes of tiiO' 
Si^\flliks. Near the rivers khair (Acacia catechu) and slmJumi 
(Ikdhirgkt sissoo ) are common. ' On the ridges and slopes of the 
Sivillilvs the long-leaved pine^ and the sader ( BosiveUia thurifera ) 
aiid hhatA)ilmva (Buchananm latifalia) are common. In 
Jatiiisar valual)le timber trees, such us ehvr (Finns longifolia), 
kail (Pmm excelsa)^ and deodars are the principal forest trees. 

Ti,i):il)er is extracted and tran.s|)orted to the Jumna by means of 
long slides made of planks, which are kept wet. The timber is 
then formed into rafts and floated, clown, to Delhi. Among the 
minor forest products may be meiitioiied 3*esiri and colophony. 

In , ■ 1903 the total forest revenue in these two divisi, 0 !is, which 
also iiiciude some forests. leased from the- Tehrl, Sirmtlr, and 
other hill States amounted to 7-5 lakhs, and -the expenditure to 
3-1 lakhs. 

The geology of the District has already, been described. M'meials. 
The minerals have not yet been proved to be. of any economic 
valiio. The stone of the Siwfiliks is. of little use for. building. 
Liinestoiie is plentiful, and lime is made as required.', ' 

There are twm breweries, 'at Mussoorie which employed 
hands in 1903, and one at Chakrata which employed 30, the tures. 
total |vrod.uetioii' being .684,000' gallons.' Glass-blowing from 
ivdropeon glass has- 'lieen practised for.some time, and ,iii:1902 a 
small glass' f.a'-, 3 tory .was opened .at Raxi^ub. , -There are, -no other 
a jtuires ex-ee'pt , a little , eot'tnn-^^^^ 

The exports to the plains include timber, banilioos, lime. Comm* 
charcoal, rice, and tea. The production of tea in 1903 aiaoiinted 
-to 1-6 million lb. or nearly 78 per cent, of the total produce 
of the United Provinces. In return the Dun imports hardware, 
cotton cloth, blankets, salt, sugar, grain, tobacco, and spices* 
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All Aese articles pass on to the hffls ; while the return trade 
consists of rice, ginger, turmeric, red pepper, honey, was, lao 
gum, resin, and other forest produce. Up to 1900, when the 
railway was opened,, the main trade route was the metalled 
road from Saharanpur to Dehra, which pierced the Siwaliks 

by the Mohan Pass and crossed the valley from south to 
north. 

The Hardwar-Dehra Eailway is a continuation of the 
branch line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from Laksar 
on the main line to Hard war ; it enters the District at the south 
east corner, passes up the eastern Dun, and terminates at Dehra 
the total length being 48 miles. ’ 

_ There are two main lines of metalled road communicatino- 
with the plains. One leads from Saharanpur to Chakrata*^ 
crossing the Siwaliks by the Timli Pass, and then traversing the 
western Dun; it is purely a military route. The other was the 
mam route from the valley to the plains before the openino- of the 
railway. It pierced the Siwfdiks by the Mohan Pals and 
crossed the centre of the valley to Dehra and thence to Eaipur 
at the foot of^the hills below Mussoorie. A third metalled road 
from Dehra joins the Saharanpur-Chakrata road at Patehpur 
The eastern Dun is very badly provided with roads, and for a 
great portion of ^the rainy season the northern part is cut off 
from the rest of the District. 

The total length of metalled roads is 54 miles, of which all 
butllmilesaremaiiitainedby the Public Works department 
There are 2/2 mi es of unmetalled roads, of which 200 Le mainl 
tamed by the Public Works department at the cost of the Dis- 
tiict^board. Avenues are maintained on 12 miles; 

The chief administrative officer of Dehra Dun* is called the 


3ub- . ° or jjem-a I,»un is called the 

a,.d one 


at Heba and another at Chakmla, n.e Distriet staff in other 
depMlment. eonsiste of the nsnal offleers, hnt there is .-aso a 

aad Irandour are ex ofiek, Cantonment Manis- 
«1 the School Cirolo of the 

Wdepartoenj and of several Imperil 
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The District has a special organization of civil courts. The Civil ’ 

Siiperintendeiit is a Civil Judge 'for Jaimsar-Bilwar^ and theajj^, 
Caiitoiiiiieiit Magistrate of Gliakrata. has power of a Judge of 
Small Cause Court in the same area. One ^ of the Assistant. Super- 
inteiiclents has powers of a Subordinate Judge and Judge of' 

Small. Cause Court in the rest of the District^ which belongs to the 
Civil Judgeship and .Sessions Division of Saharanpur. Crime is 
not very import aiitj and the principal offences are ordinary theft 
and burglary. The Ciiakrata tajml is particularly, free from 
crime. 

The settlement of the land revenue in the valley has always Land 
been distinct fro.m that of Ghakrata. In the former conditions admiS 
resembled those of the plains^ while in i.he latter the Kiimauii tration,- 
system was in force. 

After the Dfin w'as annexed in 1815 the Government The Bun. 
deman<l w’lis calculated at the time of harvest l>y an appraise- 
nicmt of the crop^ one-half or ouo-third^ and in some cases 
one-fourth being taken. In ISIG a now settlement w'as made 
for four years basiMl on the average collections of the previous 
two years. This wns follo^ved l)y two cpiinquennial settlements^ 
ill the second of which the revenue-payers were for the first time 
recognised as owning the land instead of being merely farmers 
or teiiaiits-at-wilL In ISol the fourth settlement was made 
for 10 years and the recently-created rights were swept awajn 
The ciilti^nrtors rer^eived a grant of proprietary rights^ and a 
few of the late :^mibmddrs whose ancestors had held the same 
position were a}ipoiiited mddcailda/nis or managers to collect 
the revenue and pay it to Government less ten per cent, com- 
mission. The rmhhadikmis were regarded as officials and were 
liable to i-emoval for misconduct. The cultivators in many cases 
did not realize their new position and continued to pay rent 
as before. In 1837-38;, however^ the grant of land on more 
fa.voura])lo terms to European settlers caused a rise in the 
value of land;, and the system led to difficulties. The Dun was 
surveyed in 1838-39; the boundaries of all villages wore deter* 
mined; and one-fourth of the culturable land included in each was 
assigned to the cultivators free for grazing, while the remainder 
was offered first to cultivators and then to other applieanta 
as grants on indefinite terms* In 1S40 the Superintendent 
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proposed another Tyotwwri settlement for 20 years hnf - 4 . 

n« sanctioned. Both „f .he., .ettlencents 

Mifom rate per a»e, the di.t,ib«tion being left to the peon,, 

but the absence Ox joint responsibility prevented this from boi„ ’ 

IB 1840 the preparation of a regular recorcl-of-ric.hts 4 
commenced assessments were lowered, tenures enquired into 

:hteim^^^ ^^^0M -nue:paye,s 

in 1848, and re-establishi thl 

in Xtr. -- -i-1 

was never carried out, and the settlement Expired I i ^ 
Wien a fresh settlement was made for 20 years The ^ ’ 

then assessed varied in different tracts from 13 animl^o 

dem f average being R. i The 

lemand amounted to 45 per cent, of the recorded assets 

In Chakrata the conditions have been totally different 
e short-term settlimiAid-.c p . , . 

^ 3 or 5 


•r,. , — iiave been totaliv 

live short-term settlements ware made for perio Is of 

years up to 1834 in the following maimer The total’ 

™t on the whole faM wa. fixed at caeh from a oonade^Ht 
of the previoa. demand, and a rough idea of the exi.tirio ' 
onmetanco. of the people and their trade. Thi. ivas ™ \ 

the cUuntm and ihe suboi^rate 
sanctioned for 10 years from 1830 a,, a \ 

completely and treated eaoh’ite 7’ 

.“ *>■» PW The a..e..m,nt wa. bid 77* t 

inquiry into the ^ ^ earetul 

j ou oae Gompaiative resources of ea-h i n 

revBMm was fixed for eooK Li. viiiage^ and the 

^He collection, 

cultivated lands are not the only bL 7j-TT 

iiumber of cattle, working hands aL the ^ ^ 

^na^and the general wealth of each 
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shareholder are also considered. Aplane table measurement was 
first made at the next revision in 1860 ; but there are no fixed 
village boundaries. The settlement 0 M 86 O lasted for about 
10 ylars and was followed by another for the same term. In 
1884 this was revised and extended for 20 years. 

The total revenue receipts in the District have varied as 
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3,31, 

4 , 43 , 

5,15, 


xne .uisuiMuu .t-'- , — -- seif- 

SOOBIE, and two towns administered under Act XX of 1866, govern. 
EAiriTK and Kami. The total income of the District board m 
1903-04 was Es. 61 ,000, of which only Rs. 5,400 came from local 
rates, the greater part of the income being a grant from 
Government. The expenditure was Rs. 62,000, of which 

Rs. 30,000 were spent on civil works. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 

inspeotors, 50 subordinate officers, and 178 constables. Municipal' 

police number 59, town police 7, and rural and road police 10. 

There are seven police-stations and one jail with a daily average 
population in 1903 of 62 males and one female. 

In 1901 the proportion of persons who could read ^ami 
write was 7-1 per cent. (10-7 males and 2 females). This 
is higher than in any other District in the Provinces, and is 
partly due to the comparatively large number of Europeans 
and Eurasians who have settled here. The number public 
schools increased from 39 with 1,240 pupils in 1880-81 to 4< 
with 2,404 pupils in 1900-01. In 1903-04 there wove 60 such 
institutions with 2,854 pupils, of whom 311 were girls, besides lo 
private establishments with 289 pupils. One school is managed 
hv Goviu-nmont and 41 hy the District and municipal boards. 

The total cost was Rs. 43,000, of which Rs. 16,000 were met from 
local funds and Rs. 10,000 from fees. These were all schools 
for natives, but there were also 14 private schools for Europeans 
and Eurasians in Mussoorie, four of which contained col egq 
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classes. The total number of children under instruction in these 
schools was 1^200. 

In 1903 there were 11 hospitals and dispensaries with 
accommodation for 78 in-patients. The number of in-door 
patiente was 1,435 out of a total of 60,779 relieved, and 2,733 
operations were performed. The income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly 
from local funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-04 
was 7,300 or 40-1 per 1,000 of the total population. VaGcination 
is only compulsory in the mumcipalities and cantonments. 

(G. R. G. Williams, Memoir of JDehra Dim, 1874; F. Baker 
Settlement Deport, 1886.) ^ 

Behra Tahsil.— A taftsU in the Debra Dun District, United 
Provinces, lying between 29° 57' and 30° 32' N. and 77° 28' and 
78°^ 18' ^ E., with an area of 731 square miles. The taJml is 
divided into two pewganas called the eastern and western Dun, 
and includes the whole of the valley between the Himalayas and 
Sivaliks from the Jumna to the Ganges, stretching up to the crest 
of the Siw'aliks on the south and the outer range of the Him- 
alayas on the north. Its population rose from 117,438 in 
1891 to 12/,094 in 1901. It contains 4 towns: Dehba, the 
District and tahsU headquarters, population 28,095, Mussooeie 
with the adjoining cantonment of Landour, and Rajpur, 2,900 
and 377 villages. In 1903-04 the demand on account of land 
revenue and cesses amounted to Rs. 69,000 and Rs. 13,000 
respectively. The population is sparse, 174 to the square mile, 
as there is a large forest area, the cultivated area being only 
about 122 square miles, of which 35 are irrigated. ^^There 
are 15 large tea gardens in the tahsil beside a number of smaller 
estates. 

Chakrata Tahsil The northern tahM of 

the Dehra Dun District in the United Provinces, better known 
under its earlier name of Jaunsar-Bawar. It lies between 30° 31' 
and 31° 2' F. and 77° 42' and 78° 5' E., and forms a roughly 
elliptical mass of mountains, stretching duo north from the outer 
range of the Himalayas. The southern half of the talisll lies 
between the Tons (north) and Jumna rivers. The whole tract is 
60 hilly fliat in its entire area of 478 square miles scarcely a 
iiogk level spot of « hundred yards occurs anywhere and only 
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about. 31 square miles are cultivated. The population rose from 
50j697 in, 1891 to SljlOl in 1901.- contains 2 townSj, 

tliG caiitoimieiit of Chakuat a, population lj250j- and'- the small 
town of Kalsi^ 760, wliicii is administered under Act XX of 
1856. There are hhatts or revenue divisions and: several 
liiiiidred inhabited sites. In 1903-04 the land revenue demand 
was Rs; 23,4.005 and that for cesse-s Es. 3,800. The low density ' of 
popiilatioii, only i07 to the square mile, is usual in the Himilayaii 
tract. ' The average rainfall is 80 inches at Chakrilta, «and is 
tslightly lower than that of the ■ rest of the District. The 
inhabit ants resemble ■ those, of the neighbouring Iliinalayaii 
tracts, and differ from those in the plains. Polyandry of 
the patriarchal type is common. The Jainisar-Bilwar Forest 
.division ]:m.s an area of 142 square miles, and is managed jointly 
'with 153 square miles of forests leased from, the neighbouring 
native States. The forests contain very valuable timlmr 
trees, especially deodar and various kinds of pines. Rail- 
w'ay sleepers and other timber are transported to the Jumna 
'by an. ingenious system of slides, and then, floated down to 
Delhi. : .The provi.sioiis of the Excise Aet of 1896 are relaxed, 
e.X'Cept in' the towns of Chakrata and Kalsi, and the inhabitants 
are rdlow’ed'. to ' make spirits atuF ferme.n.ted.. liquor for their 
cown use. There m also .a small cultivation of poppy whicdi is 
not .controlled, but this privilege will expire 'with tlie present 
settlement. 

Chakrata Town (Chakrauta)'* — Cantonment and tahsll 
headquarters in the Dehra Dim District, United Provinces (3(F 
42^ X. and 73® 52' E.). ' The cold weather population has varied 
since 1872 between 1,200 and 1,500 and was ,1,250 in 1901. The 
present garrison consists of a regiment -of .British infantry, and 
there is a standing camp .at 'Kailana,.a short .distance east of 
Cliakratil, whore details from various regiments .are stationed. 
In September 1900 the troops numbered '1,71 6 -.Avith women and 
children, and the total population, was^' .5,417.', The cantonment 
was founded in 1866 and first occupied in 1869. It is situated at 
an elevation of 6,SS5 feet above the sea, 25 miles from Kals! and 
40 miles west of Mussoorie along the hills. A fine cart-road 77 
miles long connects the station with Saharanpur, a branch from 
which passes along the valley of the Dfln to Dehrat The income 
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and ■ expenditure of the eantonment fund are about Es. 16^000 , 
annually. ' A brewery, is established here^ the iiiiinber of liaiids 
employed in 1903 being 30^ and the, onttiim 88^000 gallons. 

Dehra Town^ — Headquarters of the District and tahml 
of the same name in the United .ProviiiceSj situated in SQ® 
19.^ N. and 78° 2^ E,^ at an eleyatioii of 25800 feet above the 
sea. It is the terminus 'Of the Hardwar-’Dehra (Corirpany ) 
Railway^ which meets a branch of the Oiidii and E.ohilkliaB.d 5 and 
also lies on the main road from' the plains to the hill station of 
Mnssoorie. The population iiieliidiiig both municipality and 
cantonment has increased from in 1872 to 18,959 in. 1881,; ' 
25,684 in 1891 ; and 28,095 in 1901. In 1901 Hindus iiumbered 
18,246, Muhammadans 8,047, and Christians 1,100, most of wdiom 
were Europeans. 

The town was founded by Guru Efiiii Eai, the originator of 
the Udasi sect of ascetics, early in the ISfcli century, after his 
failure to obtain the recognition of !iis claims to be made Guril 
of the Sikhs. The temple of the Guru, built in 1699, consists of a 
central block, designed on the model of the emperor Jaliarigir^s 
tomb, in which the GJuru^s bed is still preserved, and smaller , 
monuments at the corners in memory of his wives. These are of 
brick, plastered over and pointed. The plaster of the large outer 
'gatew’ay has recently been adorned with paintings, which present 
a curious mixture of religious and historical subjects .and por-,, 

, traits, including one of a ■ former Superintendent .of the Dun. 
These are the work of a self-taught local' mason and are of fair 
■ artistic, merit. Three reservoirs, one being''2o0 feet long and 184 
feet wide, are attached to the temple. 

Dehra is the cold weather headquarters of the District staff, 

'. most of the members of which in the hot weather' spend' part of 
. ..each 'month at MuS'Soorie.,''. One .Assistant ..Siiperiiitencieiit is 
permanently posted atD'ehra. , It 'is also the .headquarters of the 
Trigonometrical and Forest, Surveys of India,' and of the Agri- 
cultural Chemist and Cryptogainic Botanist to the 'Clpver.iimeiit 
of India. The finest public building is the Forest School, wliicli 
contains a magnificent collection of forest products and models 
of mechanical devices used in forestry, besides a natural history 
museum. The Conservator of Forests, School Circle, and a 
staff of professors -train the students, and the school supplies 
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siiborcliiiate .forest officials to all parts - of .India,. The members 
of the . Imperial Cadet Corps reside at Behra diiriii,g„ their period 
of traiiiiiig, and in tlio l.iot weather the Viceroy ts bod j-giiard 
and private stabies are kept, here. The ex- Amir of Afgimiiistaii ' 
has a Iioasa at Dchraj and the former prime- minister of Nepal 
lives at JIiaripaiiL 

The miiiiicipalityj wliieh- ’was .established in 186T, had . a 
poipilatioii ' of ' 24^)39 in 1901^, and the average receipts and 
expeiiditure from 1891. to 1901 were Es. 28^,000 and Es. 33,000. 
A loan of Es. 91,000 for water-works made in 1896-96 is 
excluded from tlie receipts. In. 1903-04 the figures were 
Es. 59,000 and Ils, 65,000. The greater part of the iiifjoiiie is 
derived from octroi (Rs. 41,000) which has recently been imposed 
ill place of a house tax. The water-supply is derived partly 
from Kolukhet in the I'-Iimillayas means of a |;)ipe several miles 
long, and partly from Naiapani on the Kalaistg-a liill. An increase 
in the supply is under consideration, while a eninplete system 
of surface drainage is being constructed. 

There are no maniifactiires in Delira, and the population 
chieily depends on the position of' the town as.. a depot for the 
trade with the hills, and as the- headquarters, of the District. ' In 
1904' Delira contained 13.- schools with 1,100. pupils.. ■ ■ 

.. The cantoiixiient is the headquarters of two battalions . of 
Gurkhas and has a total population of.. 4,056. ' In 1903-04 the 
i'ncoiiie was Rs. 2,300 and the expenditure 'Es. 1,500. . 

Kalanga, — ^A hill in Dehra Dun Distaict, . -Ilnitecl . Prov- 
inces. (30° 20' N. and 78° o'. E.). A fort was h.a.striy thrown 
u]) here by the Gurkhas on the outbreak... of the Gurkha war of 
1814. It is perched on a low -.spur of the Himalayas, 3-| miles 
north-east of Dehra, and was attacked in 1815 by General Gillespie, 
who fell while leading the -storming party;. for. a time it was 
desperately defended, but.’ the- enemy- evacuated it, after a second 
assault, and the British demolished it shortly - after. A plain 
white stono monument coinmemoTates those-.who fell .at the taking 
of the fort. On the slope of the’ hill is a village called Kaiapani, 
near which is a celebrated spring which forms part of the water-* 
supply of Dehra, 

KalsL— A to\\iL in the Chakrata kthsll of the Dehra Dfiii 
District, United Provinces (30° 32' N, and 77° 51' E«). It 
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situated close to the jiinotioii of the Jumna and the Tons, on the 
military road from Saharanpur to Chakrata and is 52 miles from 
the. former and 25 miles from the latter. Three miles away the 
road crosses the Jumna by a fine iron girder bridge. Popula- 
tion ,(1901) 760. The place has:. declined owing do .the transfer 
of. the head.quarters .to -.Chakrata. „ , Ealsi .is administered 

u.Mler Act .XX. of 1866, -the annual income and experLditure 
amounting to ,Rs, .300 or Es. 400. It is chiefly remark.able. for a 
large quartz ■ boulder in the neighbourhood oii' which are .sciiip- 
til red . the celebrated 14 edicts of Asoka, one of which .gives the. 
names of contemporary kings' in \ western. Asia, Greece’s, and 
' Africa.'^ 

, . Landour (Lcmdhmhr j.— A hill cantonment and sanitarium 
in the Dehra Dim District, United Provinces (30° 27^ X. and 78*^ 
7^ E.), Population in the cold weather (1901) 1,720. In Septem- 
ber, 1900, the popidation was 3,711, of whom 1,516 were Christians. 
A convalescent station for European soldiers' was established in 
1827, the year after Mussooeie, which adjoins Lamlour, was 
founded. The cantonment contains a largo school for Europeans 
■ and. Eurasians with college classes. 

Mlissoorie Municipality and sanitarium in the 

Dehra Dun District, United Provinces (30° 27^ X. and 78° 5' .E.). 
The town stands on a ridge of the outer Himalayas at a height 
of 6,000 to 7,500 feet above sea-level, among beautiful and varied 
mountain scenery, and forms practically one town with Lazs'doue, 
where there is a convalescent dep6t for troops. The population 
of the municipality and cantonment in the cold weather has 
varied from 2,763 in 1872, to 4,852 in 1881, 7,175 in 1891, and 
6,461 in 1901. In the hot weather the population wdthin muni- 
cipal limits was 14,689 in 1900, of whom 7,420 were Hindus, 
8,424 Musalmaiis, and 3,660 Christians (mostly Europeans and 
Eurasians). The cantonment population was 3,711, of rvhom 
1,516 were Christians, 

Mussoorie beoame a sanitarium in 1826, the year before 
Land our was made , a convalescent depot for troops, and has 
gradually become one of the most' popular health resorts in upper 
India. Up to 1900 it was reached by road from Saharanpur, 68 
miles away, but the opening of the Hardwar-Dehra RaiEvay has 

„ , • * Corint& imcripiimum Jf0ieamm^ I, pp* IZ and 117* 
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made it more aocessiblo. Behra is about 7 miles from. Eajptjb 
at the foot of the hills, from which Mussoorie is reached by a 
bridle-path 7 miles long or by a cart-roa-1 of 14 miles. In the 
hot weather tho members of the District staff reside for part of 
each moritli at ^lussoorie, and it is the summer headquarters of 
field parties of the Trigononietrical Survey of India. The 
Miissoorie miuiicipalify was constituted in 1850. In tho 10 years 
ending 1901. the ipreraga aiiiiiial receipts have been Rs. TljSOO^ 
1-)esi(!es loans from Govinumient^, amounting to Rs. I_,ldj000^ for 
water-works and sewerage. In 1903-04 the receipts were TO 
lakhsj including tax on houses and land (Rs, 32^000), tolls 
(Rs. oOjOOO), conservancy tax (Rs. 19^000)^ and expenditure 
T4 lakli, including conservancy (Es, 28j000), water-supply 
(Rs. l3/)00)j general administration (Rs. 22,000), roads 
(Rs. 26,000), interest and debt (Rs. 7,000). The Bhilani sew'age 
shoot for tho disposal of refuse is tho most important sanitary 
work, carried out recently at a cost of Rs. 70,000; schemes for 
an improve(,] water-supply and electric lighting are now under 
consideration,, 

hlussoorie exists ehiofly as a health resort, and th,e only 
maiiufactiiro is that of beer in two breweries, which employed 
131 moil in 1003 and made nearly half a million gallons of beer. 
It is of great iiiiporttince as an edutiatioiial centre for European 
and Eurasian diilclreii, and there are nine schools for boys and 
five for girls of those classes, with about COO boarders and 200 
day-scholars, besides a school in Landour. A Roman Catholic 
Cathedral is iincler construction. 

Rajpur*— Town in the Dehra Dun District, United Prov- 
inces (30® 24^ !N. and 7S® 6^ E.). It is situated at tho foot 
of the Himrdayas on the main road to MnssooBrE, being 7 miles 
from that place and 7 miles from Dehra. Population (1901)2,900. 
The place is chiefly of importance as a stage on the journey to 
Miissoorio, and it is administered under Act XX of 1856. Pure 
drinking water is supplied through pipes from tho Himalayas, 
There are 3 hotels, a police-station, post-office, and dispensary. 
In 1902 a small glass factory was opened hero. Glass is made 
from quartz, limostoiie, and soda, the two first materials being 
found in tho iieighliourliood. Pour European workmen and 44 
natives were employed in 1903* 
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Salilranpnr District. — ^District in the Meerut Division of 
the United Provinces, 'with an area of 2,228 square miles, lying 
between 29° 34' and 30° 24' N. and 77° 7' and 78° 12' E.. It is 
bounded on the north by the Siwalik hills, which Separate it ' 
from Dehra Dun District; on the east by the Ganges, dividing • 
it from Bijnor District; on the south by Muzaffarnagar District; 
and on the west by the river Jumna, separating it from the 
Punjab Districts of Karnal and Ambala. Saharaiipnr forms the 
most northerly portion of the Doab or alluvial j»lain betweep the 
Ganges and Jumna. On its northern boundary the Siwaliks rise 
abruptly^ pierced by several passes and crowned by Jagged 
summits which often assume the most fantastic shapes.' At their 
base stretches a wild submontane tract overgrown with 

forest or Jungle, and scored by the rocky beds of innumerable 
mountain streams f raos ). South of this forest belt lies the plain, 
an elevated upland tract flanked on both sides by the broad 
alluvial plains which lie in the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Besides the two great rivers there are many smaller streams. 
Excluding arms of the Jumna and Ganges, these fall into two- 
classes, -ykc those which are formed by the Junction of the 
torrent beds issuing from the Swaliks, and those wdiich rise in 
various depressions and SW' amps. Though the raos are sometimes 
dry during the greater part of the year, their channels lower down 
gradually, assume the form of rivers, and contain water even in 
the hot,, w^eather. Chief among these rivers may be mentioned the. ' 
Hindaf, which rises in the centre of the Siwaliks and after crossiiip’ 
several Districts joins the Jumna, and the Sola:^t, lying further to 
the east and falling into the Ganges in Muzaffarnagar District. 

The natural flora of' the District forms two groups, tlie 
luxuriant tropical forest trees and plants of the Siwxilik slopes, 
and the products of the plains which resemble those of other 
Districts. The botanical gardens at Sahfiranpur form an 
important centre for the distribution of plants and are also 
the headquarters of the Botanical Survey of northern India. 
The District is noted for the production of excellent fruit of 
Emox^ean varieties, especially j)eaehes. 

. ■' The geology of the Siwaliks has been dealt wdth in the 
desctix>tion of those hills. They consist of three main divisions^ 

' .;(1) the:flpx>er Siwalik' oongiomorates sands and clays, (2) the 
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middle Siwalik sand-rook^ and (3) .the lower Siwaiik or Niihari 
saiidatoiio. The middle and upper, rock stages have yielded 
a series of fossiis_^' chiefly The ghdr 

or belt Ijolo'^.y the Srwaliks consists of debris from the hills with 
ki light soil resting* on boulders. The preyailiiig soil 

ill l'h.o plain is a prodiieti've loam, wdiich stiffens into clay in 
h:ca\':‘Ss:Ions, while along the eresLs of slopes it merges into sand. 

^iligers are still fairly niiiiieroiis in- the Srwalik and siiln i’anaa. 
iiioiitaiio i'o rests, and are' found m,o.re..rarelj in tlie Ganges khl/lar. 
Leofairds, w'olwes, and wild pig are common, and the lynx, 

I'lyreiia, and sloth-bear are also found. Wild' elephants occur 
ill the Si\nl-liks. Deer of various sorts, the scmihlmr or jarciw^ 
ehUaij or S|)otted deer, kahar or barking, deer, and par A.® or 
hog deer arc also found, wiiile the four-horned antelope and 
iliinrilayaii diaiiiois haunt the Sitraliks.' The Icaradt and cobra 
are tlie coiiinionest poisonous snakes, wiiile tho' Siwfilik ]iytlion 
grows to an iiiimeiise size. The mahseer jfefibrds good sport in 
the Gi'aiiges, Jumi:ia, and in the canals, and other kinds of iisli are 
coiiimom 

The climate is .the same as that of the IJiiited Provinces Climate 

andtem* 

generally,, inoclified by the iiorth 0 .rii position of the District and peratnre, 
the - cool breezes' from the' neighbouring' country. The ■ cold ■ 
weather arrives earlier, and- lasts longer than in .tliO' lower 
Districts; but the summer months. are tropical .in their extreme 
heat. ' The tract at' the. foot of the ., h'iils wms very, unhealthy . 
before the jungle was cleared, Imt the climate is now compara- 
tively good, except in the actual forest, which is still feverish 
during and iiiiiiiodiatety after tlie rains. Malarial fever is com- 
mon throughout the District. 

The rainfall varies in different parts of the District and is BainfalL 
heaviest near the hills, where no recording station exists. Tho 
average fall for the whole District is about 37 inches; Init it 
ranges from 33 inches at Nakur in the south-west to 43 at 
"Koorkee in the north-east. 

The portion of the Doab in wdiich Saharanpur is situated History, 
was probably one of the first regions of upper India o-’cnpied hy 
the Artmii colonists, as tliey spread east waard from tlieir original 

^Falconcf ami CaiitBW’ smthmis* Lydelvker aiicl Foote, 

Falmfioloaia Indica^ series X. 
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settlement in the Punjab, But the legends of the Mahabharata 
centre around the city of Hastinapur, in the neighbouring Dis- 
trict of Meerut; and it is not till the 14th century of our era 
that we learn any historical details with regard to Saharanpur 
itself. The town was founded in the reign of Muhamraad 
Tughlab, about the year 1340, and derived its name from a 
Musalman saint, Shah Haran Chishti, whose shrine is still an 
object of attraGtion to Muhammadan devotees. 

At the close of the century the surrounding country was 
exposed to the ravages of Timur, who passed through Saharanpur 
on his return from the sack of Delhi, and subjected the Hindus 
inhabitants to all the usual horrors of a Mughal invasion. In 
the year 1414 the tract was conferred by Sultan Saiyid ICjiizr 
Khan on Saiyid SalimJ; and in 1526, Babar marched across it on 
his way to Panipat. A few Mughal colonies still trace their 
origin to his followers. A year later the town of Gangoh was 
founded by the zealous missionary, xibdul Kuddiis, whose efforts 
were the means of converting to the faith of Islam many of his 
Eajput and Gil jar neighbours. His descendants ruled the Dis- 
trict until the reign of Akbar, and were very influential in 
strengthening the Musalman element by their constant zeal in 
proselytizing. During the Augustan age of the Mughal empire 
Saharanpur was a favourite summer resort of the court and the 
nobles, who were attracted alike by the coolness of its climate and 
the facilities which it offered for sport. The famous empress, 
ISTilr Mahal, the consort of Jahangir, had a palace in the village, 
which still perpetuates her memory by its name of Nurnagar; 
and under Shah Jahan, the royal hunting seat of Badshah 
Mahal was erected by Ali Mardan Khan, the projector of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal. The canal was permitted to fall into 
disuse during the long and disastrous decline of the Mughal 
power, and it was never of much practical utility until the estab- 
lishment of British rule. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, this region suffered, like the 
rest of upper India, from the constant inroads of warlike tribes 
and the domeatio feuds of its own princes. The first incursion 
of the Sikhs took place in 1709, under the weakened hold of 
.and successive years their wild hordes 

repulsed time after time^ 
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yet ever returning in greater numbers^ to massacre the hated 
Muhammadans and turn their territory into a wilderness. The 
Sikhs did not even confine their barbarities to their Miisalmaii 
foes, but murdered and pillaged the Hindu community with 
equal violence. In 1716, however, the Mughal court mustered 
strength enough to repel the invaders for a time; and it was not 
until the utter decay of all authority that the Sikhs once more 
appeared upon the scene. 

Meanwhile the upper Dofib passed into the hands of the 
Saiyid brothers of Barha, whose rule was more intimately con- 
nected with the neighbouring District of MtrzAFFABNA.aAE. On 
their fall in 1721, their possessions were conferred upon various 
favourites in turn, until, in 1754, they were granted by Ahmad 
Shiih Durrani to Najib Khan, a Rohilla leader, as a reward for 
his services at the battle of Kotila. This energetic ruler made 
the best of his advantages, and before his death (1770) had 
extended his dominions to the north of the Siwilliks on one side, 
and as far as Meerut to the other. But the end of his rule was 
disturbed by incursions of the two great aggressive races from 
opposite quarters, the Sikhs and the Marathas. Najib Khan 
handed down his authority to liis son, Zfihita Khan, who at first 
revolted from the feeldo court of Delhi ; but on being con- 
quered l)y Maratha aid was glad to receive back his fief through 
the kind offices of his former enemies, then supreme in the 
councils of the empire. During the remainder of his life, 
Zabita Khan was continually engaged in repelling the attacks of 
the Sikhs, who could never forgive him for his reconciliation 
with the imperial party. Under his sou, Ghulam Kadir (1785), 
the District enjoyed comparative tranquillity. The Sikhs were 
firmly held in check, and a strong government was established 
over the native chieftains. 

But upon the death of its last Rohilla prince, who blinded 
the emperor Shah Alam (II), and was mutilated and killed by 
Sindhia in 1788, the country fell into the hands of the Marathas, 
and remained in their possession until the British conquest. Their 
rule was very precarious, owing to the perpetual raids made by 
the Sikhs ; and they were at one time compelled to call in the aid 
of George Thomas, the daring military adventurer, who after- 
wards established an independent government in Hariana. The 
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country remained practically in the hands of the Sikhs, who 
levied black-mail under the pretence of collecting revenue. 

After the fall of Aligabh and the capture of Delhi (1803), a 
British force Avas despatched to reduce Saharanpur. Here, for a 
time, a double warfare was kept up against the Marathas on one 
side and the Sikhs on the other. The latter were defeated in the 
indecisive battle of Gharaon (24th November, 1804), but still 
continued their irregular raids for some years. Organization, 
however, Avas quietly pushed forward ; and the District enjoyed 
a short season of comparatiAm tranquillity, until the death of the 
largest landoAvner, Earn Dayal Singh, in 1813. The resump- 
tion of his immense estates gaAm rise to a Gujar revolt, Avhich 
was put doAvn before it had assumed A^ery serious dimensions. 
A more dangerous disturbance took place in 1824 ; a confederacy 
on a large scale was planned among the native chiefs, and a 
rising of the whole Doab might have occurred had not the 
premature eagerness of the rebels disclosed their designs. As it 
was, the revolt was only suppressed 1,)y a sanguinary battle, 
Avhich ended in the total defeat of the insurgents and the fall of 
tl\eir ringleaders. 

From that period till the Mutiny, no events of importance 
disturbed the quiet course of civil administration in Sahiiranpur. 
News of the rising at Meerut Avas received early in May, 1857, 
and the European Avomen and children Avere immediately des- 
patched to the hills. Measures Avero taken for the defence of the 
city, and a garrison of European civil servants established them- 
selves in the Magistrate’s house. The District soon broke out 
into irregular rebellion ; but the turbulent spirit showed itself 
rather in the form of internecine quarrels among the natwe 
leaders than of any settled opposition to British Government. 
Old feuds sprang up anewj villages returned to their ancient 
enmities ; bankers were robbed, and money-lenders pillaged j yet 
the local officers continued to exercise many of their functions, 
and to punish the chief offenders by ordinary legal process. On 
the 2nd of June a portion of the Native Infantry at Saharanpur 
mutinied and fired upon their officers, but Avithout effect. 
Shortly afterwards a small body of Gurkhas arrived, by Avhose 
assistance order was partially restored. As early as December, 
3.857, it was found practicable to proceed with the regular 
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assessment of the District, and the popnlation appeared to ho 
civil and respeotfiiL In fact — ^thanks to the energy of its Dis- 
trivdi ofilcei's — the Mutiny in Salmranpnr was merely an outbreak 
of the old pret'latory anarchy, which had not yet been extirpated 
by onr iiidnstrial regmie, 

"When the Eastern Jnmna Canal was being excavated inArcli©olo« 
1834 the site of an old town was discovered, 17 feet below 
the surface, at Behat, 18 miles from Saharanpnr.*^ Coins and 
other remains proved its oocnpation in the Buddhist period. 

The three towns of Hardwilr, Kankhal, and Mayapura on 
the Ganges have been sacred places of the Hindus for countless 
years. Muhammadan rule is commemorated by tombs and 
mosques at several places, among which may be mentioned 
Manglaur, Gangoh, and Eaimbad, Sarsawa is an ancient 
town, with a lofty mound, once a strong l)rick fort. The District 
contains two celebrated Muhammadan shrines; that of Piran 
Kaliar, a few miles from lloorkec, and the birth-place of Guga 
or Zfihir Plr at. Sarsawa. lloth are also reverenced by Hindus, 
and the cult of the latter is popular throughout northern India. 

In 1901 there were 18 towns and 1,G28 villages. The The 
population at each ceiisus in the last 30 years has been : 187Bp 
884,017 ; ISSl, 979,644 ; 1891, 1,001,280 ; 1901, 1,045,230. The 
District is divided into 4 talmls, SaiiabaKpur, DeobanI), 
IlooiiKEE, and Nakur, the headquarters town of each tahsll 
bearing the same name. The chief towns ai'e the municipalities 
of SAHARAsrPUR, the headquarters of the District, Harbwar^ 
and DEOBA 2 ?n:). The following table shows the principal statis- 
tics of the District in 1901 : — 
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18 
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25,789 


# Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, III, pp. 43 and 221. 
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Hindus number 65 per cent, of the totals and Muhammadans 
34 : the latter being a very high proportion^ peculiar to the 
northern part of the plains. The District supports 469 persons 
to the square milo; and the density is thus slightly higher than 
the average of the Provinces (445). Between 1891 and 1901 
the population inci'eased by 4*4 per cent., the famine of 1896-97 
having little effect. The principal language used is Western 
Hindi, which is spoken by more than 99 per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of the Ghamfirs 
(leather-workers and labourers ; 204,000). Brahmans number 

43.000, Rajputs 46,000, and Banias 28,000. Money-lenders liave 
acquired a very large share in the District. The best cultivat- 
ing castes are the Jats (15,000), Mfilis (28,000), Saiiiis (16,000), 
and Tagas (15,000)5 while the Gii jars, who are graziers as well as 
cultivators and landholders, number 51,000. Ivahars (41,000) are 
labourers, pdiH-bearers, and fishermen. Among castes not 
found in all parts of the Provinces may be mentioned the 
Tagas, who claim to be Brahmans, Sainis, Gil jars, Jats, and 
Kambohs (3,000), who only inhabit the western Districts, and 
the Banjai’-as (6,000) who chiefly belong to the submontane 
tract. The criminal tribes, Haburas (824) and Sauj^ias (585), 
are comparatively numerous in this District. A very largo pro- 
portion of the Muhammadan population consists of the descend- 
ants of converts from Hinduism. The three tribes of purest 
descent only number : Saiyids, 8,000 ; Mughals, 2,000 5 and 
Pathilns, 16,000. Shaikhs, who often include converts, number 

28.000. On the other hand Muhammadan Rajputs have 23,000 
members, Gujars, 20,000 ; Telis (oil-pressers and labourers), 
49,000; Julahas (weavers), 45,000; and Garas, 45,000; while the 
number of members of the lower artizan castes professing Islam 
is also considerable. The Garas and Jhojhas (12,000) are pecu- 
liar to the west of the Provinces. The proportion of agricul- 
turists (44 per cent.) is low^ owing to the largo number of landless 
labourers (14 per cent.) and artizans. Cotton weavers form 4 
per cent, of the total population. 

Out of 1,617 native Christians in 1901, inox’e than 1,100 
were Methodists, 200 were Anglicans, 250 Presbyterians, and 53 
Roman Catholics. The American Presbyterian Mission com- 
menced !wrk in 1835, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel ill 1855, The American Methodist Episcopal Mission in 
this District dates from 1874. 

Exeliicling the jungle tracts immediately under the Siivaliks 
the District may he divided into two main tracts, the uplands in tural 
the centre, and the low-lying land or khadar on the banks of the 
great rivers. A feature of even greater importance is the pos- 
sibility of canal irrigation, and generally speaking it may be said 
that cultivation is most careful where irrigation is available. 

It is inferior in the unprotected uplands, and worst in the 
khadar and submontane tracts. There are two harvests as 
usual, the autumn or hhar'lf and spring or rabL 

The main agrioulturid statistics according to the village Chief 
papers are shown lielow for the year 1903-04-, in square miles ; — 

“ statistics 
aad crops* 


Tahnl 

Total, 

Cultivated. 

.Irrigated. 

Cultiirablo 

waste. 

f^aharaiipur 

... 

«.* 

C19 

370 

61 

30 

Boobaiid ... 



385 

320 

112 

20 

Eoorkeo ... 

• fft 

... ' 

706 

369 

38 

68 

KakCir ,•« 

■ 

... 

428 

306 

84 

70 


Total 

... 

2,228 

1,363 

285 

178 


The District presents no peculiarity of tenures. Out of 2,500 
mahdls 900 are bhaiydehdrd^ 900 m:o patticldri^ and 700 
ddru The area in square miles ulider each of the principal 
food grains in 1903-04 was : wheat (553), rice (204), gra^n (203), 
maize (126), bdjrd (127), and barley (65). Other important crops 
are sugarcane (64) and cotton (26). 

The great feature of the District is the enormous extousion Improve- 
o£ rice cultivation, especially in the Nakilr, Deoband, 

Eoorkoe tahsUSf and the increased area under the more valuable 
crops — wheat, barley, and sugarcane. The area under cotton ’ 
fluctuates, but is not increasing. Very small amounts are ordi- 
narily advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Between 
1891 and 1903 the advances amounted to half a lakh, but 
Es. 34,000 of this were lent in the famine years 1896-97. 
Advances under the Land Improvement Act are still smaller^ 
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Much has been done in this District to improve the drainage, 
especially in the Jumna and Ganges Ichadars, by straightening 
and embanking streams. In 1880 a new branch of the Ganges 
Canal was opened, which serves the Deoband taJml. 

There is no local breed of cattle, and the a-nimala 
are either imported, or of the inferior type common in the 
Provinces. The breed of horses in the south of the District 
was formerly good, and in 1842 a stud farm was opened at 
Saharanpur. For many years there was a considerable sale of 
horses at the Hard war fair ; but this has almost ceased, and the 
Saharanpur farm is now a dep6t for training imported remounts. 

Government stallions are, however, maintained at several 
places in the District. Mule-breeding has been tried, and there 
are several donkey stallions ; but the operations have not been 
very successful. 

Of the total cultivated area in 1903-04, the area irrigated 
by canals was 201 square miles or 16 per cent. Wells 
supplied 76 square miles, and other som'ces 9. The canal 
irrigation is supplied by the Easteen Jtjmita and Uppee 
Ganges Canals, both of which start in this District. The 
former irrigates about 130 square miles in the JSTakur, Deoband, 
and Saharanpur tahsUs, and the latter about 76 square miles 
in Deoband, Saharanpur, and Eoorkee. Well irrigation is only 
important in Nakur. Up to 1880 the area irrigated from 
the Ganges Canal in this District was small, but the construction 
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Rs. 45,000j, of which only Rs. 11,000 Avere received for timber 
and bamboos, the other receij^ts being chiefly for firewood, 
charcoal, grayviiig, and minor prodnetsi ■ 

The mineral proiliicts arc insignificant* In the middle and Minerals, 
sontherii portions, kankar or nodular limestone is found a few 
feet below the surface, and block kankar is occasionally found. 

To the north the sub-stratum consists of shingle and boulders, 
gradually giving place to sandstone, which appears . at the 
surface in the ilohan Pass. Stone hard enough for building 
purposes is scarce, and Sir Pro)>y Cautley was oldiged to use 
Ic'ick largely in the magnificent u'orks on the upper course of 
the Gauges Canal. Tlio houses at Hardsvilr and Kaukhal ai*c 
often constructed of pieces of stone carefully selected; but the 
quantity obtained is not largo enough to defray the expense of 
carriage to a long <liBtauce; and building stone is generally 
obtained from Agra. 

The most important indigenous industry is that of cotton and 
weaving, whicdi BU})ports 40,000 persons or 4 per cent, of the tures. 
population. Next to this conies wood-carving, which is veiy 
flourishing, though the increased demand has led to a deterioration 
in style and finish. Less important industries are cloth dyeing 
and printing, cane an<l ^voodwork, and glass-blowdng in country 
glass. Iir 1903 there wore two cotton ginning and pressing 
mills, one rice mill, and an indigo factory. There are also five 
Government factories of some importance, viis. the North-Western 
Railway workshops at Saharanpnr, the Canal foundry, the 
Sappers and Miners workshops, and the Thomason College Press 
and workshops, the last four being all at Roorkee, 

The opening of new railways has greatly developed trade, Com* 
and the District has a large export business with the Punjab 
and Karachi, l)y the North-Western Railway, with Bombay 
via Ghaziabild, and with Calcutta by the Oudh and Roliil- 
khand Railway. Wheat and oilseeds are the articles most 
largely exported, and salt, metals, and piece-goods the chief 
imports. 

The first railway opened was the North-Western Railway Kailwys 
in 1869, wdiich enters the District in the middle of the southern 
boundary and passes north-west through Saharanpur. In 1886 
the Ouclh and Eohilkhand Railway main line was extended 
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through Roorkee to Saharanpur, its terminus^ and a branch Kne 
was opened from Laksar to Hardwai', the great pilgrim centre* 
The latter was extended by the Hard^Yar-Deh^a (Goinpany) line 
in 1900j and now conveys the whole of the passenger and 
of the goods traffic to the hill station of Mussoorie. A light 
railway has been sanctioned from Shabdara^ in the Meerut 
District^ to Saharanpur, 

The total length of metalled roads is 111 miles^ and of 
unmetalled roads 415 miles. Except 98 miles uf metalled roads 
the whole of these are maintained from local funds. There are 
176 miles of avenues. Erom Saharanpur two roads lead north 
across the Siwaliks and the valley of the Dun. The road to 
Chakbata is still a militax'y route, though maintained by the 
civil authorities,, but that to Dehra has lost its importance. 
The old road from the Doab to the Punjab lies along the 
North-Western Railway, which has largely superseded it. The 
Jumna and Ganges khadar are not well supplied with roads, but 
the latter is generally accessible from the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. The Forest department maintains a road along the 
foot of the Siwaliks, and there are good roads along the canal 
banks. The Ganges Canal is navigable, and carries timber 
and bamboos to Meerut, but the Jumna Canal has no navigable 
channels. 

The District has suffered from famine, but not so severely as 
the Districts south of it. Remissions of revenue were made in 
1837-38. In 1860-61 work was provided on a road from Roorkee 
to Dehra, at a cost of 2| lakhs, besides an expenditure of 
Rs. 69,000 on other relief. It \vas noted, however, that the 
great canals had mitigated the scarcity, and there was an 
average spring crop in two-fifths of the District. In 1868 and 
1877 the failure of the rains caused distress ; but it was not so 
marked as in other Districts. During 1896-97, when famine raged 
elsewhere, the high prices of grain caused exceptional prosperity 
to agriculturists in the tracts protected by canals and wells ; and 
though test works were opened, no workers came to them. 

The District is divided into 4 taksUs and 15 parganaa. 
The Roorkee tahaU forms a sub-division usually in charge of a 
ana Joint Magistrate ^ Roorkee, assisted by a Iteputy Col- 
lector* A fe; ffeationed . at the headquarters of each 
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tafmL The remaiBiiig members of the District staffs viz, the 
Collector, ?> full-powered assistants, and one assistant with less 
than full powers, reside at Saliaranpur. There are also o&cers 
of the Canal department. 

The talmh of Sahslranpnr and ifakur are in the 
diction of the Mnnsiff of Saharanpnr and the rest of the District aad 
under the Mnnsiff of Deoband. There are also a Subordinate 
Judge and (1904) one Assistant Judge. Cisdl appeals from the 
Dehra Dun District (except Chakrata taJwll) lie to the District 
Judge of Saharanpur, who also sits as Sessions Judge for both 
Districts. Crime is of the ordinary nature ; cattle-theft is more 
than usually common, owing to the number of Gtijars, who 
are notorious cattle-lifters. Iiifaiitioide was formerly very 
prevalent; but the number of families proclaimed has fallen 
considerably, and the cost of special police is only Ks. 000 
annually as compared with Rs. 4,000 in 1874. 

The District was accpiirod in 180o and at lirst formed part 
of a large area called JSahfiranpur, which also imduded the admmis* 
MuzaflFarnagar and part of the Meerut Districts. This was 
divided into a northern and southern part. The District as it 
exists at present was formed in 1826. At annexation a large 
portion of it was held at a fixed revemio by a few powerful 
chiefs, whose occupation dated from the troubled times of 
Rohilla and Manltha government, and these tenures were not 
interfered with till the death of the grantees, between 1812 and 
1816. Elsewhere the usual system of short sottlomonts based on 
estimates of the value of crops was in force, and engagements for 
the payment of revenue were taken from the actual occupiers of 
the soil. A quinquennial settlement made on the same principles 
in 1816-16 was extended by two further terms of 5 years each* 

The next settlement was based on a chain survey, and on more 
accurate calculations of outturn from which fair rents were 
estimated, or on the value of the share of produce actually taken 
by the landlords. Produce rents were, the rule and soil rents 
were unknown. In 1859 a new assessment was commenced* 

This was based on a plane table survey; but the proposals were 
not accepted, and the assessment was .revised between 1864 and 
1867* Standard rent-rates were obteined by classifying villages 
according to their agriculturaV condition, and asoertaining the 
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average of the cash rents, or by caletilating soil rates, ihe 
latest revision was commenced in 1887, and was largely made 
on rent-rolls corrected in the usual way. Cash rents only 
existed in 43 per cent, of the total area, and the valuation of the 
grain-rented area was difficult. The revenue fixed was 14-3 
1fl.Trhs or 47 per cent, of the corrected rental. It fell at 
R. 1-14-0 iier cultivated acre and R. 1-9-0 per assessable acre, 
the rates varying in different pargaws from R. 1 to Rs. 2-2-0. 

The total receipts from land revenue and all sources have 
been, in thousands of rupees : — 


Land revenue 


Total revenue 
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Union, Deoband, and Rookkee, and 14 towns administered 
undei^Act XX of 1856; the population of 6 of the latter, via. 
Ganooh, Manglaue, Rampue, Ambahta, and Xaktje, exceeds 
6 000. Outside these places local afiairs are administered by 
the District board. In 1903-04 the income and expenditure 
of the latter were 1-2 lakhs, the expenditure on roads and 
buildings being Es. 40,000. 

1 The police of the District are supervised by a Superintend- 
ent and 2 assistants, and 5 inspectors. There are 22 police- 
stations and the total force includes 97 sub-inspectors and head 
constables and 446 men, besides 373 municipal and town police, 
2,036 rural and road jiolice. The District jail is in charge 
of the Civil Smgeon, and had an average of 806 inmates in 
1903. 

Only 2-5 per cent, of the population (4-6 per cent, males, 
•2 per cent, females) can read and write against a Provincial 
average of 3T per cent. The proportion is distinctly higher in 
the case of Hindus than of Musalmans, and the Saharanpur and 
Eoorkee iahsUs are better than the other two. In 1880-81 there 
were 167 schools with 6, MO pupils exclusive of private and unin- 
spected schools, In 19M-04, 198 public institutions contained 
8,168 pupils, of whom' 681 were girls, besides 429 private 
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sohools 6^198, Out of 212 acHools classed as public, 4 were 
managed l>y Government, and 117 by the District and municipal 
boards. Of tlie total number of scholars 12,000 were in primary 
classes. The total expenditure on education was 2*6 lakhs, of 
which 1*9 lakhs wei'c met from Government funds, Es. 39,000 
from local funds, and Es. 9,000 from fees. The bulk of the 
Government expenditure is on the Eoorkee College. There is a 
famous school of Aralric learning at Deoband. 

There are 15 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation Hospitals 
for 80 in-door patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 

^ , penaaries. 

was 107,000, of which 2,500 were those of in-j>atient8, and 8,000 
operations were performed. The total income was Es. 21,000, 
chiefly from the District board. 

The nunil)cr of persons vaccinated in 1903-04 was 37,000 or vaccina* 
36 per thousand of population. Vaccination is only com])ulsory 
in the nuinicipalitios and in the cantonment of Eoorkee. 

[Didrict OazetteeTj 1875 (under revision); L. A. S. Porter, 
Sdtleme/iit Rej^ort^ ISdlJ] 

Saharanpur TahsiL — ^The northernmost tahsU of the Sahix- 
ranpur District, United Provinces, lying between 29^ 52' and 30® 

24' N. and 77® 2G' and 77® 53' E. It includes^an area of 619 
square miles, and is divided into lour pargmias^ vw. Fambad^ 
Miizaffarabad, Saharanpur, and Haraura. The boundaries are 
artificial on the south and east, while the Jumna flows on the 
west, and the Siwfiliks form the northern boundary. The l>opu- 
latioii rose from 312,498 in 1891 to 334,681 in 1901. There 
are 497 villages and one town, Sahabakpxtb, population 66,254, 
the headquarters of the District and tahslL In 1903-04 the 
demand for land revenue was Es, 4,26,000 and for cesses 
Es. 69,000, The rainfall is 38 inches or slightly above the 
District average. In the north of the tahsU is a strip of forest 
land. Of 370 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 51 were 
irrigated. Irrigation is chiefly supplied by the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, which runs through the western portion. Much has been 
done to improve the drainage of the north-western portion of 
the tahs% which is intersected by a network of small streams. 

Deoband TaML — A tahM in the south of the Saharanpur 
District, United Provinces, lying between 29® 34' and 29® 63' Is. 
and 77® 21' and 77® 49' E, On the south it marches with the 
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D«ot; but lb. bouuctaw «u artiflokl The 
la/ml iududos three pargmasi Bamfur.Nagol, ^<1 I eoban , 
and has au area ot 386 square mUes, of uhieh 320 were cult.- 
vated in 1903-04. The population rose from -0o;0-/ m IbJl to 
220,152 in 1901 . The tahsU contains three towns, 1>eoband, the 
tahsU headquarters, population 20,167, and ampur (/, o), 

being the largest, and 311 villages. The demaml m 
land revenue was Es. 3,85,000 and for cesses Es. 64,000. ihe 
west of the tahsU is irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal, and 
the east by the Deoband branch of the Upper Ganges Canal. 

The latter work, opened in 1880, has been of great value. 112 

square miles were irrigated in 1903-04. 

Roorkee Tahsil. — ^The eastern toW of the Saharanpur Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, lying between 29° 38' and 30° 8' N. aqd 
77® 4b' aud 78® 12' E*, with an area of < 96 square miles, ihe 
tahsU is bounded on the north by the Siwiiliks, on the east by the 
Ganges, and on the south by the Muzaflarnagar District, and 
includes the pargmas of Eoorkee, Jwaiapur, Manglaur, and 
Bhagwanpur. The population fell from 290,498 in 1891 to ^ 
286,903 in 1901. There are 426 villages aud 6 towns, Hardwak- 
UmoN, population 25,597, Eookkkb, the tahsU headquarters, 
(14,197), and Mang-laub (10,763), being the largest. In 1903-04 
the land revenue amounted to Es. 3,86,000 and cesses to 
Es. 62,000. In the same year 369 square miles wore cultivated 
and 38 irrigated. Besides the forests on the. slopes and at the 
foot of the SiwMiks the tahsU contains an area of 20 square 
miles of grazing reserve south of Eoorkee, known as the Pathii 
forest, and a large area of lowlying land in the Ganges khadar. fc 
The headworks of the Upper Ganges Canal are near Har- 
dwar ; but the area irrigated in this tahsU is small. The average 
rainfaU is about 43 inches, which is the largest in the District. 
Some successful drainage operations have been carried out near 
Pathri. The iahsU forms a regular sub-division of the District, 
with a Civilian Joint Magistrate and a Deputy Magistrate 
; " recruited in India, residing at Eoorkee, the headquarters town. 

iRakfir TahaR. — South-western tahsU .oi the Saharanpur".’^ 
i / 1 provinces, lying between 29° 39' and 30° 10' 

It includes iova pargams, 

: dSTstoir. and Gangoh, which all lie on the 
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east bank of the Jnmiia. The total area is 428 square mileSj^ of 
which 306 were cultivated in 1903-04. There are 394 villages 
and 8 townsj including Gakgoh, population 12,971^ Ambahta 
(5,7ol), and Naktjii, the headqiiarters (5,080). The population 
rose from 192^657 in 1891 to 203,494 in 1901. The demand on 
account of land revenue was Rs. 3,29,000 in 1903»04, and for 
cesses Rs. 55,000. About one-third of the tahml lies in the 
Jumna, hhadar. The eastern portion is irrigated hy the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, which supplied 24 square miles in 1903-04, while 
60 square miles were irrigated from wells. 

AmbaMa.— A town in Nakur fahs% Sahiranpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29^ 52' N. and 77® 20' E. 
Population (1901) 5,751, Muhammadans being neaidy twice as 
numerous as Hindus. The place was originally a cantonment 
for Mughal troops, estaldishcd by Firoz Shah Tughlak, and was 
known as Firozalifid. The present town is modern, but contains 
two mosques, one built about 151G and one later, in Humayiln^s 
reign. The tomb of Shah Abul Maall, who died in the 17th 
century, is a fine domed building with minarets, still in good 
repair. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, the 
annual income being about Rs. 1,600. Ambahta carved doors 
have a well-deserved reputation. 

Deoband Town. — A municipality in the Saharanpur District, 
United Provinces, and headquarters of the Deoband tahs% 
situated, in 29® 42' X. and 77® 41' E. It lies on the old road from 
the Doill) to the Punjab and is close to the main line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901) 20,167, of 
whom more than half (11,825) were Musalmfms. 

According to legend the town owes its name to the presence 
of a sacred grove (Dev% ban), and an annual religious assembly 
still takes place in a neighbouring wood, where there is a tem|)1e 
of Devi* Local tradition relates that the Pandavas spent their 
first exile here, and the fort is said to have been one of the 
earliest to fall, in the raid of Salar MasiuiGliM. During the 
Mutiny several disturbances .occurredj, which ■ wore repressed 
without much difficulty. 

The town is situated 2| miles wpt 'of the East Kali Nadi, 
and the natural drainage of the country has been altered by 
the construction of the canals and railway. The drainage 
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question is therefore of considerable difficulty. The outskirts 
have been fairly well drained^ but the town itself presents a 
great problem. A scheme to cost Es. 4,000 has been prepared, 
and is now (1904) awaiting final sanction. The Arabic College 
here is one of the most important of its kind in upper India. 
It was founded about 1876 and was an offshoot of the Ajmere 
Gate College at Delhi, now defunct. There are pupils from 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, and Samarkand in one direction, and 
from Madras and Bengal in the other. The teaching is entirely 
devoted to eastern learning, especially Muhammadan theology, 
and the institution has no connection with Government. There 
are also an English and an anglo-vernacular school, and a 
dispensary, besides the munsiffi and taJmll offices. 

The municipality was constituted in ISGS. The average 
income and exj^enditure from 1892 to 1901 have been Rs. 13,000. 
In 1903-04 the income was Rs. 37,000, chiefly from a grant 
of Rs. 20,000 and from octroi (Rs. 15,000), and the expenditure 
Rs. 18,000. Deoband is a large grain-exporting centre, and 
in the busy season several Calcutta firms have agents here buy- 
ing wheat. Refined sugar and oilseeds are also exported, and 
the town is noted for the manufacture of cloth and country 
blankets. 

Gangoh. — ^Town in tahsU Nakur, District Saharanpur, 
United Provinces, situated in 29^ 47' N. and 77® 17' E. It is 
the chief town in the pargana of the same name. Population 
(1901) 12,971. Hindus numbered 5,741 and Musalmans 7,172. 

The town consists of an old and new quarter, the former 
founded by a legendary hero, Raja Gang, from whom its name 
is derived, and the latter by the famous saint, Shaikh Abdul 
Kuddiis, who gives his title to the western suburb, wfiere his 
mausoleum stands, built by Humayun in 1537, During the 
Mutiny Gangoh was frequently threatened by the rebel Giijars 
under the self-styled Raja Pathxia ; but Mr. H. D. Robertson and 
Lieutenant Boisragon attacked and utterly defeated them towards 
the end of June, 1857. There are 3 old mosques, 2 of which 
were built by Akbar and Jahangir, besides a school and dispen- 
sary. The town is liable to be flooded from a large swamp south 
of the site, but a scheme has been prepared to drain this. The 
streets are paved and most, of them have brickwork drains* 
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Gaiigoh is aclmiriistored tinder Act XX of 185C_, the income 
raised being about Es, 3/)00 a year. It is the cleanest and best 
kept of all the Act XX towns in the District. 

Hardwar.— An ancient town and place of ])ilgrimage in tho' 
Salifiranpiir District^ United FrovmoeSj situated in 29® 58^ N. 
and 7S® 10' E. Till 1900 it was the terminus of a l)raTi(!h of the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Hallway opened in 1886^ Init it is now 
also connected ]»y rail with Dbhra. The pilgrim route to the 
shrines of K.imiaun passes througli it. The j>opidatio?i fluctuates 
consideraldy according to the riuml;ier of pilgrims visiting it, 
and has been: 1879, 21,555; 1881, 2S,10G; 1891, 29,125; and 
1901, 25,597. Of the total popiilatioii in 1901 Hindus numbered 
18,209 and Musalniaiis 7,119. 

The place has borne several names. According to tradi- 
tion it was named Kfipila aftei' the sago of that name, who 
is said to have li\“’c<l here. In the 7th century ITitien Tsiang 
deseiulied a town named TMo-yudo, which was ])rol)al.)ly .’Mayura 
or M'riyapur, a suburb south of Hardwar. The (liiuoso pilgrim 
also mentions tliat there was a Brahnianical temple north of 
Mo-yu-lo which the Hindus called gate of the Ganges,'^ 
and this name Gangadwam is regularly used by the Muham- 
madan historians for Hardwfir. The meaning of the present name 
is disputed. Worshippers of Siva derive it from Ilara, a 
name of Siva, while the Vaislmavas claim that the correct 
origin is from liari, a synonym of Vishnu. Abul Fazl, in 
the reign of Akbar, refers to Alfiya, known as Haridwfira, and 
Tom Cory at, who visited the place in Jahangir reign, called it 
Hlaii-dwara, the capital of Siva.’ The town is Ijeautifully 
situated on the right l>aiik of the Gauges, at the foot of the 
Siwiiliks close by the gorge through which the river debouches on 
the plains. On the opposite shove rises the hill of Chandl Pahfir, 
whoso summit is crowned by a temple. The Ganges here divides 
into many shallow chauiiels, intercepted by wooded islands. One 
channel commences about 2 miles above Hardwur, and flows 
past the main town and its suburbs, Mayapur and Kankhal^ 
rejoining the parent river a little below the last-mentioned place* 
The head works of the IJpmb QAmm C.mAh are situated on 
this branch botwoon Mayapur and KankhaL The town has 
grown considerably since the uarly part , of the 19tll century* 
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At the present day the great object of attraction is the bathing 
ghat called Har^-ka-eharan ot If (Vishnu foot- 
print), with the adjoining temple of Ganga-dwara. A stone 
on the wall of the bears the foot mark, which is an 

object of special reverence. Pilgrims struggle to be the first to 
plunge into the pool on great occasions, and stringent police 
regulations are required to prevent the crowd from trampling 
one another to death. In 1819, 480 persons, including some 
sepoys on guard, lost their lives in this manner, and the 
was enlarged. The great assemblage of pilgrims is held 
annually on the first day of the month of Baisakh, the com- 
mencement of the Hindu solar year, when the sun enters Aries. 
Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter is in the sign Aquarius 
(Kiimhh) at this time, and the occasion is considered one of 
special sanctity, the fair being called the Kumbh mela- In 1796 
the attendance was estimated at 2 1 million, and in 1808 at 
2 million. These were probably exaggerations, as the number 
at ordinary fairs was later found to be only about 100,000 and 
at the Kumbh mela about 300,000. In 1892 the fair was broken 
up on account of an outbreak of cholera, and the vast concourse 
of people sent off by rail before the great bathing day. The 
result of this action was the formation of the Hardwar Improve- 
ment Society, supported by contributions from Hindus all over 
India, which has introduced various useful sanilary reforms. The 
bottom of the pool has been paved, and the current of the 
Ganges directed so as to secure a constant strong .flow of 
water, while an iron railing has been erected to prevent bathers 
from being carried away. Another sacred pool, called Bhimgoda, 
has been enlarged and paved, and water is no^v supplied from 
the Ganges. The society also furnished part of the funds 
required to bridge a torrent bed -lying between the station 
and the town. Plague broke out in 1897, but was quickly 
suppressed. A few more cases took place in 1898 and the 
measures adopted to prevent the spread led to a riot. The 
numbers at the fair have decreased considerably since plague 
appeared. The numbers at one time are also affected by the 
fact that pilgrims now visit Hardwar throughout the year, instead 
of only on the fixed days. On the great bathing day at the 
Kv^mbh feir of 1903 about 400,000 persons were present. Cholera, 
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however, broke outj and although the cases at Hardwar were 
few, the disease was carried by the pilgrims into the hill tracts 
leading to the Himalayan shrines. In. early days riots and 
bloody fights were of common occurrence amid the excited throng. 
In 17G0, on the great bathing day, the rival mobs of gosains and 
hairag'is had a long battle, in which 1,800 are said to have per- 
ished. In 1795 the Bikh pilgrims slew 600 of the gosains. Timur 
plundered and massaci-ed a great concourse of pilgrims here 
shortly after seizing Delhi in 1398. In 1894 it was anticipated 
that the flood caused by the Gohna Lake would damage the 
town and headworks of the canal; but the river only rose 12 
feet, and the damage was not excessive. The trade' of the town 
is confined to supplying the M'ants of the pilgrims and to 
the through traffic with Dehra. Branches of the American 
Methodist Mission are maintained at Jwalapur and Kankhal, 
The Hardwar Union Mimicipality was constituted in 1868, 
and includes the two villages of Mayapur and Kankhal. The 
average income and o.xponditure from 1892 to 1901 were 
about Ks. 43,000. In 1903-04 the income was Ks. 91,000, of 
which Rs. 31,000 wore derived from octroi, Rs. 20,000 from an 
advance, and Rs. 33,000 from a pilgrim tax. The expenditure 
was 1-2 lakhs ; chiefly on the fair, Rs. 84,000. 

Manglaur. — Towni in Roorkeo tahsU, Saharanpur Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 29® 48' N. and 77° 63' E. It 
is six miles south of Roobkbe and close to the Upper 
Ganges Canal. Population (1901) 10,763. According to 
tradition the town was founded by Raja Mangal Sen, a Rajput 
feudatory of 'Vikramaditya, and the remains of a fortress 
attributed to him can still be traced. A mosque in the 
town was built by Balban in 1286. There is little trade, 
but the crops grown in the neighbourhood are irrigated from 
the canal and aro exceptionally fine, and there is a great 
demand for manure. The place was formerly noted for 
carpentry. This industry which had begun to decline has 
now revived; and very good chairs and other articles are 
made. The Muhammadan weavers are much Impoverished. 
Manglaur is administered under Act XX of 1866, with an annual 
income from taxation of about Rs. 3,600, Much has been done 
to improve its sanitary condition. 
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Nakiir Town. — Headquarters of the tahM of the same name* 
in the Saharanpnr District, Uni^^ Provinces, situated in 29® 56^ 
N, and 77® 18' E. Population (1901), 5,030, Hindus and Musal- 
mans being equally divided."^ Nakur is said to have been founded 
by Hakula, one of the Pandavas from whom its name is derived. 
The town suffered much in the Mutiny and was burnt b}?' a party 
of Qiijars ; but a relieving force recovered part of the plunder. 
There is a fine Jaiii temple and also a taJmU s jhool, dispensary, 
and sarai, ail well built. Act XX of 1856 is in force, and tax- 
ation yields about Es. 1,100 a year. The site is raised and well 
di-ained. There is very little trade. 

Rampur. — Town in Deol)and talisll, Saharanpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 48' X. and 77® 28' E., on 
the old road from Saharanpur to Delhi. Population (1901), 
7,945, the number of Hindus and Musalmfins being about equal. 
The town is said to have been founded by one Raja Ram, and 
according to tradition it was captured by Salar Masfid. There 
are a fine modern Jain temple and a tomb of a Jilnhammadan 
saint, Shaikh Ibrahim, near which a religious fair is held in June. 
The town is administered under Act XX of 1856 and the annual 
income is about Rs. 2,000. There is some trade in grain, and the 
town is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles. 

Roorkee Town < BurM J.—An important town, municipality, 
and cantonment in the Saharanpur District, United Provinces, 
and headquarters of the Roorkee tahsll^ situated in 29° 51' X. and 
77® 53' E. It lies on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and is connected by road with Saharanpur and Hardwclr. 
The Upper Ganges Canal passes between the native towui and 
the cantonments. Population (1901) 17,197. Hindus numbered 
9,256 and Muhammadans 6,197. 

Roorkee wms the headquarters of a onahdl or pargana 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari ; but about 1840, wdieii the Gauges 
Canal works commenced, it wavS a mere mud-built village on 
the banks of the Soeahi. It is now^ a fair-sized town with 
fine broad metalled roadways, meeting at right angles and 
. lined with excellent shops. The town is provided with good 
saucer drains flushed with water pumped from the canal. A 
short dMauo:e::,^1bW0Ahe:V'tqwn the Ganges Canal is carried 
over ' wide 'hW/i'of '' liie Solinx by a magnificent brick: 
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aqiiecliiot. Roorkee first became important as the heaclrpiarters 
of the canal workshops and iron foundry which were estal)- 
lished in lS45“46j and extended and improved in ISaO. For 
SO years the w^orkshops were conducted rather on the footing 
of a private business than as a Government concern. In 1886 
they were brought under the ordinary rules for Government 
manufacturing departments. The annual outturn is now valued 
at about 2 to 3 lakhs^ and 80 workmen were employed in 1903. 
Roorkee is the headquarters of the Bengal Sappers and Miners^ 
who have largo w'orkshops employing 135 men in 1903. The 
most important institution is, however, the Thomason Engineer- 
ing College, called after its founder, ^\ilo was Lieiiteiiant-Gover- 
iior from 1843 to 1853. This institution had its origin in a 
class started in 1845 to train native youths in engineering, 
to assist in the important public wmrks then l)cgiTiTiing, The 
decision, arrivorl at in 1847 to carry out the Ganges Canal 
project increased the necessity for a well-trained staff of engi- 
neers, and the college was opened in 1848. In 1851 there were 
50 students and 42 had entered the service. Up to 1875 each 
student received a stipend, but from that year the number of 
scholarships and the number of guaranteed appointments w'ero 
limited, though education remained practically free. Since 1896 
all students except soldiers and industrial apprentices have paid 
fees ; bxit the applications for admission far exceed the accommo- 
dation. In the same year the methods of instruction w'erc greatly 
developed, and the college was practically rebuilt. There are now 
chemical, physical, electrical, and mechanical laboratories, and 
teelinieal workshops fitted with the latest tools and machinery. 
The press is sn]>])lied with power machines, and turns out all 
varieties of work besides ordinary printing. There are also 
mechanical and industrial classes. The total number of students 
in 1903-04 was 369, and in 1903 the jwess emidoyed 125 workmen 
and the wnrkshojis 52 l)osides 77 students. Roorkee is also the 
headquarters of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
American Methodist Missions in this District. The Joint Magis- 
trate and the Deputy Collector posted to the sub-division and an 
Executive Engineer of the Upper Ganges Canal reside here* 

The municipality was created in 1868, and the average 
annual income and expenditure from 1892 to 1901 have been 
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Ee. 17,000 and Es. 16,000. In 1903-04 the income was 
Es. 27,000, chiefly from octroi (Es. 16,000), and the expenditure 
was Es. 28,000. 

Besides the Bengal Sappers and Miners, two heavy batteries 
of artillery are ordinarily stationed here. The cantonment 
income and expenditure is about Es. 6,000 annually, and the 
population in 1901 was 2,951. 

Saharanpur City.— A municipality and the headquarters 
of the District and tahsll of the same name, United Pro- 
vinces, situated in 29° 57' IST. and 77° 33' E., 988 miles by rail 
from Howrah and 1,069 from Bombay. The town lies on the old 
road from the Doab to the Punjab, and is the junction of the Oudh 
and Eohilkhand Eailway main line, which ends here, with the 
North-Western Eailway. The population has risen in the last 
30 years: 1873, 43,844; 7551, 59,194; 1891, 63,194; and 1901, 
66,254. More than half the total population (37,614) are Musal- 
maiis. The histoiy of the town has been given in that of the 
District. It was founded about 1,340, and derives its name 
from a Musalman saint, Shah Hai-an Chishti. In Akbar’s 
time it was the headquarters of a sarhar, and was sufficiently 
important to be constituted a mint town. 

The town lies in a low, moist situation on both sides of 
the Dhamaula Nadi, and is also traversed by the Pandhol 
Nadi. In 1870 both of these streams wei'e improved and 
deepened, with marked effects on the health of the city. In 
1900 the main city drain was paved and cunetted, and a scheme 
for flushing all drains is under consideration. About three- 
quarters of the houses are built of brick, and ti-ade is increas- 
ing. The opening of the North-Western Eailway in 1869 
gave the first impetus, and the opening of the Oudh and Eohil- 
khand line in 1886 has still further increased the importance 
of Saharanpur. The place has, however, lost the traffic to the 
HU station of Mussoome, prhich now passes by the Hardwai-- 
Dehra Eailway opened in 1900. Besides the headquarters of 
the ordinary District staff, the officer in charge of the Botanical 
Survey of upper India and the Executive Engineer, upper 
division, Eastern J umna Canal, reside here. Saharanpur als o has 
laorgp railway workshop,, 'Sfhiqh employed 241 hands in 1903, and 
= in the same yeas twp; gins employed 158 and a rice-miE 
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92 hands. Wood-carving is an important hand industry and 
good really %vork can be obtained. The Government Botanical 
gardens^ founded in 1817 on the site of an old garden of the Rohillas 
cover an area of 156 acres and sell large quantities of fruit 
trees^ strawberry plants, timber and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
and flower and vegetable seeds, besides supplying drugs to 
Government. The former stud farm, with an area of 2,413 
acres, is now a reserve remount depot, at which imported horses 
are trained and acclimatized for the army. The American 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches have missions hero, and 
there is a fliio Muhammadan mosque built on the model of 
the Delhi Jama Masjid. 

Saharanpur was constituted a municipality in 1867. The 
average income and expenditure in the ten years ending 1901 
were Jtis. 62,000 and 59,000. In 1903-04 the income was 
Rs. 93,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 65,000), and the 
expenditure was Rs. 77,000, 

Sarsawa. — An ancient town in tahsU Nakur, District 
Saharanpur, United Provinces, situated in 30® 1' N, and 77® 

25' D. It stands near a station of the same name on the 
North- Western Railway, and is on the old road from Baharanpur 
to the Punjab. The population fell from 3,827 in 1891 to 
3,439 in 1901. The town takes its name from Siras Pal, who 
was attajkecl and defeated hy Nilsir-ud-diu of Ghazni, and 
is also said to have been plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni, 

In Babar^s time the mound was still a strong brick fort, and the 
town and fort are mentioned as important places in the Ain-i- 
AkbarL According to one version Barsawa was the birthplace 
of the celebrated saint Guga or Zahix*, who is reverenced by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans all over northern India. 

Miizaffarnagar District. — ^A District in the Meerut Divi- Botmda- 
sion, United Provinces, with an area of 1,666 square miles, 
lying betweeen 28® 10' and 29® 46' N, and 77® 2' and 78® 6' E. 

On the north it is bounded by the Saharanpur District and on system, 
the south by Meerut, while the Ganges separates it on the 
east from Bijnor, and the Jumna on the west from the Punjab 
District of KarnaL The District consists of a central elevated 
tract flanked on either side by the low-lying land or khadar 
♦ Crooki^, MnUgim Df MrtMm p# ISS, 
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of the Ganges and Jumna. The Ganges JcMdar is a precarious 
tract of moist land with scanty cultivation, but generally 
covered with coarse grass and occasional patches of tamarisk. 
The northern portion, included in the Gordhanpur fargana, 
is especially liable to flooding from the Solani river, whicJi 
is increased by percolation from the Upper Ganges Canal. 
Drains and dams have been constructed but with little success, 
and the khdclar is chiefly valuable as a grazing-ground. The 
Jumna khdclar is less swampy, but is equally poor, and much 
of it is covered with dhdk (Batea frondosa) jungle. The 
uplands are divided into four tracts by four rivers flowing 
from north to south. On the east is the large tract lying 
between the old high bank of the Ganges and the Kali Nadi 
West, which is cratered by the Upper Ganges Canal. This 
tract is generally fertile, but is crossed by a sandy ridge, and 
suffers from excessive moisture near the Kfili Nadi. Between 
this river and the Hind an lies another fertile tract, which was 
immensely improved by the opening of the Decdmnd branch 
of the GJanges Canal in 1880, as the spring level is very low. 
This area is less sandy than the first, but is crossed by one 
well-defined belt of sand. West of the Hiiidan sand is com- 
paratively rare, and the tract between this river and the Karsuni 
or Krishiii is uniformly good in the centre, though less fertile in 
the north and south. Between the Karsuni and Katbl, which 
marks the beginning of the Jumna tract, lies an area which is 
flourishing in the south, but inferior in the north, whore popu- 
lation is scarce. This tract is watered by the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. 

The botany of the District presents no peculiarities. In 
the north-west corner dhdk jungle is abundant. About 16 
square miles of the Distinct are under groves, the mango, 
pomegranate, and guava being the favourite trees. SMsham^ 
jdmun^ and Biras are the most common species in avenues. 
Thatching-grass is abundant, but its use is giving way to that 
of tiles. 

The District consists entirely of the Gangetio alluvium, 
which varies from fine sand to stiff clay. 

Wolves are fairly .onminon and wild pig swarm in the 
khddar and near the canals. Hog-doer are also found near 
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s\fti,iHpy land, aiirl leopards are occasionally seen. Tigers, 
wliicli were formerly commoHj arc now very rare. 

Tbo eliriiato is comparatively cool, owing to the proximity 
of the hills, airi the mean tamperatoc is about TG®. There oratm-e/ 
can be no roahouable doubt that the wide extension of irrigation 
has had a jirojudicial effouf; on the climate, and its stoppage 
near towns has oeeasiorially boon necessary in the interest of 
the }.)iiblic liealtli. Fever is consequently the most fatal form 
of disease. 

The average rainfall over a long series of years has been Bainfali 
3d inches, but the amount received increases gradually from 
30 inches in the west to about 37 inches in the east. Ijarge 
variations from the normal are not very common. 

Tradition represents Mumffarnagar, as having formed History, 
a portion of the “Ffvndava kingdom which had its ca|>ital at 
Hasiinri}>ur in tlic adjoining District of Meerut, and at a more 
histori(;al date as being Included in the dominions of Ihithwl 
RfiJ, the Chaulifin ruler of Delhi. Authentic history first shows 
'us the country around MuisaflFarnagar at tho time of the 
Musalinaii conquest in the 13th century, am! it remained a 
dcpendoncy of tlie various dynasties who ruled at Delhi 
until tho final dissolution '■ of their empire. The earliest 
waves of colonists probably consisted of Aryan settlers, 
Brahman and Rajput. They were ■ succeeded by the Juts, who 
occupied the whole soutlierii portion of the District, where 
their iloscendaiits still form the chief landomuiing class. At a 
later date, the Gtijars took possession of the poorer tracts 
which the Juts have left unoccuxned, and . they, too, are still to 
1)0 found as mmmdim. Finally, ^ with the Muhammadan 
irruptions, bodies of Shaikhs, Saiyids, and Pathans entered 
Muzaffarnagar, and parcelled out among themselves tho remainder 
of the territory. - ■ ^ 

Timilr paid ono of his sanguinary visits to the District 
ill 1399, when all tho infidel inhabitants whom he could capture 
were mercilessly put to the sword, ..Under Akbar, Muzaffarna- 
gar wm included in the sarkar of Sah&ranpur. During the 
I7th century, the Saiyid family of Barha rose to great eminence, 
and filled many important offices: ' about the court. Their 
ancestors are said to have settled in.- Mumffarnagar about tho 
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year 1350, and to have enjoyed the patronage of the Saiyid 
dynasty which iniled at Delhi in the succeeding century. In 
1414, Sultan Khizr Khan conferred the control of Saharaupur 
on Saiyid Salim, the chief of their fraternity ; and from that 
time forward they rose rapidly to territorial power and 
court influence. Under Akbar and his successors, various 
branches of the Barha stock became the leading landowners 
in the province. They were celebrated as daring military leaders, 
being employed by the emperors on all services of danger, from 
the Indus to the Narbada. It w^as mainly through their aid that 
the victory near Agra was won in 1707, by which Bahadur Shah 
(I) made good his claim to the imperial title. The part which 
they bore in the revolution of 1712, when Farrukh Siyar was 
elevated to the throne, belongs to the general history of India, 
As a reward for the important services rendered on that occasion, 
Saiyid Abdullah was appointed Wanr of the empire, and Saiyid 
Husain All was made commander-in-ohief. On their fall in 
1721, the power of the Barha family began to -wane, until, in 
1737, they were almost exterminated on a pretext of a rebellious 
design, by their inveterate enemy, the W azir Kamar-ud-dm. 

During the whole of the disastrous 18th century Muzaffar- 
nagar suffered from the same Sikh incursions which devastated 
the remainder of the upper Doab. The Sikhs were assisted 
in their raids by the Giijars, whose roving semi-nomad life 
made them ever ready to join in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of the time. As regularly as the crops were cut, Sikh 
chieftains poured their predatory hordes into the Doab, and 
levied an organized black-mail. The country was divided 
between them into regular circuits, and each chieftain collected 
requisitions from his own circuit only. It was during this 
period of unsettled and anarchic insecurity that those mud 
forts began to spring up which became in time so characteristic 
of the upper Doab. In 1788 the District fell into the hands 
of the Marathas, under whom the famous military adventurer, 
George Thomas, was appointed “Warden of the Marches, 
and endeavoured with some success to prevent the constant 
raids across the Jumna, The Begam Sumru of Sardhana in 
Djsmiot; • held ■, large possessions in the southern 
ut the end of the ^ 18 th century ♦ 
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After the Ml of Aligabh m ISOZ ^ the whole Doiib as 
far iiox'th as the Siwallk Hills came, without a blow, under 
the power of the British. A final Sikh invasion oceurrod in 
the following year, encouraged by the advatico of Holkar’s 
forces ; but it was promptly suppressed by Colonel Burn, who 
drove the intruders back across the river. 

The first incident which broke the course of civil administra- 
tion was the ilutiny of 1857. On the news of the outl)rcak 
at Meebtjt, the Magistrate of Murnffarnagar, who was then 
in weak health and al)out to go on leave, issued orders that 
all the public offices should be closed. This measure naturally 
produced a general impression that British rule w’as suspended. 

At first there was no open rebellion, and the semldanco of the 
Government v'as kept up, but plunder and incendiarism went 
on unmolested. At length, on the 21st of Juno, the 4th 
Irregulars rose in revolt and murdered their Commanding 
Officer as well as another European, after which tlioy marched 
off to ShamlL Five days later, a party of the Srd Cavalry 
arrived at the town; and on the 1st of July ]Mr. R. M. Edwards 
came in from Saharanpur with a body of Gurkhas, and took 
charge of the administration* Vigorous measures were at 
once adopted to repress crime and collect revenue, the good 
effects of which became quickly apparent. The western 
^xtrgemas, however, remained in open revolt ; and the rebels 
of Thana Bhawan attaclced Shiinili, where they massacred 113 
persons in cold blood. Reinforcements shortly after arrived 
from Meerut; and Thfina Bhawan, being evacuated by the 
rebels, had its walls and gates razed to the ground. After 
this occurrence no notable event took place, though the troops 
wore kept perpetually on the move, marching back and forwards 
along the bank of the Ganges, and watching the mutineers 
on the opposite shore. Order was restored long before the 
end of the Mutiny. 

There are no important Hindu buildings, but pious ]\Iuham- Archacsolo. 
madans have erected many mosques and tombs in differently* 
parts of the District. Several buildings at Kaiuana date from 
the 16th and 17th centuries ; at Majhera, 18 miles south-east of 
Muzsaffarnagar, there are some 16th century tombs of the Saiyids ; 
and at Ghausgarh, 21 miles north-west, -are the remains of a fort 
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built by Najib Khtm, the Eohilla, and a fine mosque erected by 
his son. 

The District contains 16 towns and 91 3 villages in the District. 

Population has risen steadily t 690,107 ; 1881, i 58,444 ; 

1891, 772,874 - and ISOi, 877,188. There are four taMis 
— Muzaefabnagae, KaibaNA, JaEbath, and Btohaea, the 
headquarters of each being at a town of the same name. The 
chief towns are the municipalities of Mezaffabnagab, the 
administrative headquarters of the District, Kaibaea and 
KaedhTjA. The principal statistics of population in 1901 are 
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Among the Hindus, Chamars (leather-workers and labourers) caste and 
number 135,000, follo^ved by the Jats (83,000) wdio are excellent 
cultivators ; Kahrirs (labourers, cultivators, and fishermen), and 
Brahmans, with 47,000 each, come next. Eajputs include 29,000 
Hindus and 24,000 Musalmans, and Banias 29,000, many of whom 
are J ains. Among the castes peculiar to the -western Districts of the 
United Provinces are the Jats, the Gujars (agriculturists, 31,000), 

Sainis (cultivators, 26,000), and Tagiis (agriculturists, 10,000). 

The Bauriyas (720) arc a criminal tribe peculiar to this District, 
the members of which steal and pass base money all over India. 

They are confined to a tract in the extreme west of the District 
where they wore settled by Government. The most numerous 
Musalman caste is that of the Julahas or weavers (29,000); but 
the Saiyids, wdio have l)cen referred to in the history of the 
District, are very important, though they only number 14,000. 

The Shaikhs include 26,000 and Pathans, 12,000, Telis (oil- 
pressers) 1 1,000, and Kassfibs (butchers) 14,000. The Jhojhas 
(8,000) and Ganls (6,000) are excellent cultivators found chiefly 
in this District and in Sahfiranpur. The population is largely 
agricultural and 49 per cent, are supported by occupations 
connected wnth the land. General labour includes 11 per cent, 
and personal services 10 per cent. 

Out of 1,402 Christians in 1901, native Christians numbered Ohdstiaii 
1,259, of whom nearly 1,200 were Methodists, These are all ^^^*^*^^** 
recent converts of the American Methodist Mission, which 
has a branch here. The American Presbyterian Church also 
commenced -work in 1887. 

The most striking feature of the methods of cultivation General 
is the high standard set by the Jats. Manure is not confined rfrcondl- 
to the area immediately surrounding the village site, but each 
field of good land is manured in turn. This is largely due 
to the importance of the sugarcane crop, which requires 
much manure and careful cultivation* The injurious saline 
efflorescence called reh is found most abundantly in the Jumna 
Jehadar and near the Eastern Jumna Canal, and occasionally 
along the West Kill 'Nadi and. the Ganges Canal. ^ 

The tenures are those^^ found in most parts of the United Chief 
Provinces. In 1890 there were 1,847 1,066 hhaiyd,-' ml staMs* 

cMrd, and 579 paiMS^i maMU^ •The principal agricultural 
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statistics are shown below for 1903-04, the areas being in square 
miles : — 


Culturablo 

waste. 


Total. Cultivated, 


TaJisU. 


Muzatfarnagar 


Jansath 


Budliana 


areas iincier vviuuu ” 

respectively, or 38 and 16 per cent, of the nel 
more valuable crop is, however, sugarcane, ^ 
square miles. Rice is increasing in importaii 
case of the finer varieties, and covered 86 sq- 
is a valuable crop, but was only grown in 22 i 
in Budhana. Indigo cultivation has almost < 
The development of the canal system ( 
sion of canal irrigation to the tract beUveei: 
Hindan— has been an important factor in th( 
tion, and it has been assisted by drainag 
have led to the extension of cultivation b; 
north-west corner of the District alone. Th 
vated is about 66 per cent, of the whole. Me 
celebrated throughout the Provinces, and ca: 
is exported to several other Districts. Pror 
were freely taken under the Agriculturists ] 
advances being about Rs. 60,000, bus the a, 
then have fallen to about Rs. 1,500 or R 
under the Land Improvement Act only amor 

annually. ‘ ..... 

The domestic breed of cattle is mterio 

are imported from the Punjab. The; khadar 


Improve- 
ments in 
agricul- 
tural 
practice* 
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600 branded mares. Every year in March a large horse show is 
held at Muzaffarnagar, where about 1,000 animals are exhibited. 

In 1903 the supervision of horse-breeding in this District v as 
transferred from the Civil Veterinary to the Eemount depart- 
ment. Eajputs, Jats, and Gujars are the chief breeders.^ Sheep 
are kept for their w'ool and meat, and goats -for milk and 

meat. _ 

Few Districts are so well protected by canals as Muzaffar- 
nagar. Almost every part of the upland area is commanded, 
the western portion by the Eastern Jumna Canal, the centio by 
the Deoband branch of the Upper Ganges Canal, and the east by 
the latter main canal and the Anupshahr branch. More than 1,000 
square miles are commanded and 450 could be irrigated annually. 

In 1903-04, 340 square miles were irrigated by canals and 130 
by wells, other sources only supplying 7 square miles. Well 
irrigation is especially required in the western tract to supplement 
the supply from the Eastern Jumna Canal. The usual method of 
supply is by a leather bag with a rope and pulley worked by oxen ; 
but the Persian wheel is used in the west of the District. Iho 
Canal department has constructed and maintains more than 500 
miles of drains. 

The chief mineral product ,of value ia kankar or nodular Minerals, 
limestone, and this is scarce. Reh, a saline efflorescence of 
varying composition, is used for glass-making, and a few other 
purposes. 

There are few manufactures of importance. Cotton weaving 
supports about 3 per cent, of the population. At Kairana calico 
printing is carried on to a small extent for a local market ; 
and ornamental curtains are made there and at a few other 
places. Good country blankets are manufactured, especially at 
Gangeru, and are exported. A coarse blue faience is made at 
Miranpur, but this is inferior to the products of other Districts ; 
papier-mdcM is prepared in small quantities at the same 
place. Two small indigo factories are still worked. The use of 
irpn sugar mills has led to the establishment of dop6ts for their 
sup] 3 ly and x^epair in many towns. 

The most important artiols of export is wheat, which has 
obtained a good name and eommaaidsahigh price in the European 
market. Newly 30,000 lohf ,ol ’wlwt were exported annually 
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between 1897 and 1901 from Muzaffarnagar and Kbatanli 
stations. Large quantities of unrefined sugar are also exported, 
usually by railway, but the trade with the Punjab is par% 
carried on by means of pack-camels. The other exports are rice 
and oilseeds. 

Eailwaya The North-Western Railway from Delhi to Saharanpur 
an4Eoads.^^gggg through the centre of the District from south to north, 
and has four stations. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railn ay just 
touches the District in the north-east corner, but hardly affects it. 

A light railway has been sanctioned from Shahdara in the 
Meerut District to Saharanpur, which will tap a rich tract in the 
west of this District. 

There are only 78 miles of metalled roads and 321 miles 
of unmetalled roads. All but 36 miles arc maintained from 
local funds. Avenues are kept up along 160 miles. Good village 
roads are incompatible with easy canal irrigation, and the 
local roads are often extremely bad, especially in the northern 
part of the Jumna Canal tract. They are best in the south 
of the District. The Ganges khdclar has also poor communica- 
tions. The Ganges is crossed by two boat bridges, and there 
are two main ferries over the J umna. 

The Ganges Canal is used for transit of grain and timber, 
but the rivers are little used as means of communication. 

The District is divided into four tahsils and 17 parganas, 
and the normal District staff includes, besides the Collector, 
four full-powered assistants, one of whom is a Covenanted 
Civilian, when available, the rest being Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India. 

There are two Munsiffs in the District, whiph is included 
in the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge of Sahfiranpur and in 
the Civil and Session Judgeship of the same name. The District 
has a bad reputation for murders and cattle-theft, while gang 
dacoities are not uncommon. The Gujars are particularly 
turbulent, and the Bauriyas and Gipsy tribes— such as Sansiyas 
• Kan jars, and Nats— are responsible for many thefts and burg- 
‘ laries. Infanticide was formerly, very prevalent, but is not 
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Districts further south in the many severe visitations which 
devastated the Doab. Scarcity w^as felt in 1803^ and again 
in 1824^ and famine in 1837^ ^YheB Rs, 40^000 of revenue 
were remitted. The Eastern Jumna Canal was opened in 1830, 
and the Ganges Canal in 1854. Owing to these, the famine 
of 1860-61 was not much felt. The Anupshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal was, however, commenced as a relief work. In 
1868-69 the protection of the canals was oven more marked, 
and large stores of grain existed, while distress w'as further 
relieved by the demand for work on the Sind, Punjab, and 
Delhi (now called the North-Western) Railway. Numbers 
of immigrants poured in from Bikaner and ^veBtern Rajpii- 
tana. Since 1869 the District has practically escaped famine, 
and high prices in. 1877, 1896, and 1900 were a source of 
profit to the agricultural inhabitants, though immigrants in 
distressed circumstances were numerous. The opening of tlie 
Deoband branch canal in 1880 has protected an important 
tract. 

The District was acquired in 1803 and at first part was Band 
included in the Saharanpur District, and part administered by 
the Resident at Delhi. In 1824 the present District was 
formed by creating a sub-collectorship at Muzaffarnagar, which 
became a separate District in 1826. The early settlements were 
thus part of those for the Sahabakptje District. Quinquennial 
settlements were made in 1825 and 1830, the latter being extended 
till 1840. Operations for the first regular settlement began with 
measurements in 1836 and 1838, when the soil was classified into 
circles and average rent rates obtained which formed the basis 
of assessment. The rent rates were really calculated from 
valuations of produce, and the method of division, as rent was 
generally paid in kind, and in many villages where the tenure 
was hhayachdru there were no rents, as the oo-sharers cultivated 
practically the whole area. The total demand was 11*2 lakhs 
calculated at two-thirds of the assets, and the settlement lasted 
20 years. War, famine, and pestilence swept over the District 
before the next settlement operations which began in 1860, and 
the new revenue at half assets was 'also 11*2 lakhs, In this 
settlement rent rates were calculated' on an average of the rates' 
paid in previous years. ' IhquiriM were made with a view to 
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and Kairaka; and 11 towns are administered under Act AA ot 
1856, In 1903-04 the District board had an income of 1*1 lakhs 
and an expenditure of 1*4 lakhs. The expenditure on roads and 
buildings was Rs. 64,000* 

The District Superintendent of Police is assisted by 3 
inspectors, and is in charge of 75 officers and 290 men of the 
regular police, besides 209 municipal and town police, and 1,277 
village, road, and canal watchmen. The average daily number 
of inmates in the jail in 1903 was 168. 

The District takes a medium place in the Provinces as 
regards the literacy of its population, of whom 2*0 per cent. 
(4*7 males and T females) can read and write. In 1880-81 
there were 135 schools under Government inspection attended 
by 3,779 scholars, and in 1900-01, 166 with 0,366 scholars. 
In 1903-04, 194 such schools contained 7,404 scholars including 
192 girls, besides 398 private schools with 5,533 scholars, 
of whom 167 ; were girls. Of the public schools 2 were 

414 by the District and mnni- 
of Bs. 32,000, 
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Es* 4j000 were met from fees and Es. 28,000 from local and 
municipal funds. 

In 1903 there were 7 hospitals and dispensaries, 
accommodation for 05 in-patients. The number of patients pensaries. 
treated was 70,000, of whom 1,0(>0 were in-door patients, and 
4,600 operations were performed. The total expenditure -was 
Es. 12,600, chiefly met from local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-04, 29,000 persons wore vaccinated, representing Vaccina- 
33 per 1^000 of population. Vaccination is only compulsory in 
the municipalities. 

(H. E. Nevill, District Gazetteer, 1903; J. O. Miller 
Settlement Report, 1892.) 

Mnaaffarnagar TahsiL — A tahM situated in the centre 
of the Mumffarnagar District, United Provinces, and stretching 
north-east to the Ganges, lyiiig between 29*^ 22' and 29® 45' JST. 
and 77® 27' and 78® 7' E., with an area of 464 square miles. 

It includes 5 imrganaB, Miwaffarnagar, Baghra, Charthawal, Pur 
CMapar, and (iordhanpur. The population has risen from 
20(,),496 in 1891 to 239,064 in 1901. The talml contains 264 
villages and 3 towns: MuzaFFaenagah, the District and tahsll 
headquarters, population 23,444, PuR (6,384), and ChaRTHawai^ > 
(0,236). In 1903-04 the land revenue was Es. 4,03,000 and cesses -||^ 
were Es. 51,000. The taJml lies chiefly on the upland area 
of the District, but pargana Gordhanpur is situated in the 
Ganges khddar, and is a low-lying swampy tract which 
is in a state of chronic depression in spite of attempts to , 
drain it. In 1894 the inhabitants of this pargana were 
removed ov/ing to the fear that the Gohka Lake would flood 
the whole area when it burst, and the tract is still largely 
waste. The iahsll is well irrigated by the Upper Ganges 
Main Canal and the Deoband branch. In 1903-04, out of 
334 square miles cultivated, the irrigated area was 127 square 
miles. 

Kairana Tahsil. — ^The north-western tahsU of Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, lying between 29® 19' and 29® 

42' 'N* and 77® 2' and 77® 30' E., with an area^ of 464 square 
miles. It includes five parganas ; Kairana, Jhinjhana, Shamli, 
ThinaBhawan, and Bidauli, and was formerly known as Shamli, 
Population has increased from 200^^167 in 1891 to 224,679 in 



JuTXLiia Canal. Tho cultivatod ar6a was 2^)1 s<][iiai'0 niiics in 
1903-04 and the irrigated area 131. 

Jansath Tahsil.— The south-eastern tahsll of the Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, lying between 29° 10' and 29° 
36' N. and 77° 36' and 78° 6' E., with an area of 451 square miles. 
The population rose from 193,633 in 1891 to 216,411 in 1901. 
The tahsll contains 4 towns, Khataxtli, population 8,695, 
MiEAlsrptrE (7,209)j Jansath (6,607), the headquarters, and 
Bhukaehbri (6,318), and 244 villages. In 1903-04 the land 
revenue amounted to Rs. 3,00,000 and cesses to Rs. 4/, 000. 
The Ganges bounds the tahsll on the east, and the low land 
on the bank of the river is swampy ; but the greater part of 
the tahsll lies on the upland and is protected by the Upper 
Ganges Main Canal and the Anupshahr branch. In 1903-04 
the area cultivated was 307 square miles, of which 115 were 
irrigated. 

Bndhana Tahsil. — ^The south-western tahsll of the Muzaf- 
farnagar District, United Provinces, lying between 29° 12' and 
29° 27' N. and 77° 9' and 77° 42' E., with an area of 287 square 
miles. The population has risen from 172,688 in 1891 to 197,034 
in 1901. There are 2 towns, with a population exceeding 6,000, 

. Kandhla, population 11,663, and Budhana, the tahsll head- 
quarters (6,664), and 149 villages. The demand for land reve- 
nue amounted to Rs. 4,09,000 and for cesses to Rs. 50,000 in 
1903-04. The tahsU is the most thickly populated in the 
District, and supports 686 persons per square mile, as compared 
i, , , with a District average of 627 ; it is also the most closely 
If : oultiya&i. In 1903-04 the area cultivated was 235 square 
ll't lailesj ibf were irj^ated. The Eastern Jumna Canal 

|f'‘ an3 Granges Canal provide 
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BMkarlieri* — Town in talml Jansath^ District Muzaffar- 
nagar, Unitod Provinces, lying in 29^ 30' N, and 77° 67' E.;, 15 
miles from Muzaffarnagar. Population (1901) 6,316. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Jilts, who attained considerable power in 
the days of Pathiln supremacy. There is an old tomb of a saint 
who is reverenced in northern India by the Hindus as Gharxb 
Nath, and by Muhammadans as Gharib Shah. 

Budhaixa Town.— Headquarters town of the tahsU of 
the same name, Muzaflfarnagar District, United Provinces, 
situated in 29° 17' N. and 77° 29' E., 19 miles south-w^est 
of Muzaffarnagar. Population (1901) 6,664, During the 
Mutiny the place Avas held by the rebels, but was retaken 
in September, 1857. It lies close to the Hinduii, Imt the 
main site is raised, au<l is fairly healthy. The town is admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1850, with an annual income of 
Es. 1,000. Besides the tahslU it contains throe schools and a 
dispensary. 

CharthawaL — ^Town in tahsU and District Muzaffar- 
nagar, United Provinces, lying in 29° 33' N. and 77° 36' 
E., 7 miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar. Population (1901) 
6,236. Under native rule the place was the headquarters of 
an dmiZ; but it is now a small agricultural town, adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1850, with an annual income of about 
Es. 1,500. 

Jalalabad. — An old town in tahsll Knirana, District 
Muzaffarnagar, United Provinces, situated in 29® 37' N. and 
77® 27' E., 21 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Population (1901) 
6,822. The to-wn is said to have been founded by a Pathan 
named Jalal Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. A mile away 
lie the ruins of the celebrated fort Ghausgarh, made by the 
Kohilla leader, Najlb Khan, with a beautiful mosque which 
was built by his son, Zabita Khan. Jahllabad wms often 
sacked by the MarEthas during the rule of Zabita Khan, and 
, a Marithi still holds a small grant close by. During the 
Mutiny the Pathlns of this place were quiet, and one of their 
leaders did good service m tmhmlMr of Thaha Bhawah 
after its capture... The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1866, the annual income being' about Es. 2,800* There 
are 2 schools with more than 100 pupils*- v , , , 



kaieana towk. 

-HeadciTiarters town of tahsU of same 
District, United Provinces, situated in 
61' E., 14 miles from Muzaffarnagar. 
07. The town is famous as the home 
ids, who held the chief power in the 
arly part of the 18th century. Jansath 
sroyed by a Eohilla force, under tho 
lamar-ud-din, in 1737, and many Saiyids 
3 ut some of their descendants still live in 


the town. It is administerea unaer Act aa oi j-oou, » 

income of about Es. 2,000. Jansath contains a talmh, an 

anglo-vernacular school opened by private subscription, and a 

dispensary. Much has been done lately to improve the place 

by paving the streets and drains. _ ^ 

Jhinjliana.— Town in tahsll Kairana, Muzaffarnagar Dm- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in W 31' N. 

13' E., on the left bank of the Katha, 30 miles from Muzaftar- 
nagar. Population (1901) 5,094. The town is the home of 
a flmily of Shaikhs who have resided here from an early date. 

It contains a of a Muhammadan saint built in 149o and 

several monuments of the Shaikhs, the chief being a mosque anc 
tomb built in 1623, decorated with coloured tiles. Jhinjhana is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the income being about 
Es. 1,700. It was formerly very dirty ; and although the streets 
have recently been paved, it is still unhealthy. 

Kairana Town.— Municipality and headquarters of UMl 
of same name, Muzaffarnagar District, United Provinces, 
situated in 29° 24' X. and 77° 12' E. It is the terminus 
of a metalled road from Muzaffarnagar. The population is 
increasing slowly and was 19,304 in 1901. Mukarrab Khan, 
physician to Jahangir and Shah Jahan, receivwl the town 
and surrounding country as a grant. He built a dargah 
and laid out a beautiful garden with a large tank, and the 
town also contains several mosques dating from the I6th 
’ - and ' 17th centuries. Kairtoa is built partly on the low- 
v' lying Jumna JtMcter and partly on the rising slope to the 

upland'plain, and h£« . a clean, well-paved bazar. The town was 

:’"'cbh#iinted a :TO:1S74, and in the ten years ending 

■” Iglof^'b'^e average .&qb:^f'!^n^6^®P-ditxire were about Es. 12,000. 
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In 1903-04 the ixicome -was Es; 16;000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 12^000). The expenditure was Rs. 18,000. Orna- 
mental curtains are made here by pasting small pieces of look- 
ing-glass on coloured cloth. There is a considerable amount 
of traiBEtc in grain with both the Punjab and the railway, 
and a small calico printing industry. Besides the tahMl there 
are a dispensary, and two schools. 

Kandhla. — municipality in. tahsll Budhana, District 
Muzafiarnagar, United Provinces, situated in 29^ 41' N. and 
77® 8' E. It lies near the Eastern eTumna Canal, 29 miles 
south-west of Muzaffarnagar, Population (1901) 11,563. The 
town is situated on low ground and the neighbourhood is 
swampy. The more important streets are metalled and drained. 
Kundhla was constituted a municipality in 1872, and the 
average income and expenditure for ten years ending 1901 were 
Rs. 6,700. In 1903-04 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiefly from 
octroi (Rs. 6,600), and the expenditure Rs, 11,000. There is 
a considerable local trade in grain, cotton, and cloth, which 
is manufactured here. The tahsUl sohool had 130 pupils in 
1904. 

Khatauli. — Flourishing town in tahsU Jansath, District 
Muzaffarnagar, United Provinces, situated in 29® 17' N. and 
77® 44' E. It lies on the North-Western Railway and on 
the road from Meerut to Roorkee. Population is increasing 
steadily and was 8,695 in 1901. The town is of some age, and 
contains 4 large Jain temples and a large sarai which was built 
by Shah Jahan. It first became of importance during the Bihar 
famine of 1874, when all the surplus grain in the District 
was exported from the station. The streets have recently 
been paved and masonry drains constructed. Khatauli is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the annual income being 
about Rs. 3,000. Its trade is chiefly connected with the export 
of grain and sugar, and is largely in the hands of Jain grain- 
dealers. The tahslM sohool has 64 pupils, and an aided Jain 
school 38. 

Mirilipur. — ^A' small town in toibiJ Jinsath, District 
Muzaffarnagar, United Provinces, situatei in 20® 17' N. and 77® 
67' E., 20 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Population (1901) 
7,209f The town is the home of a family of Saiyids 
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descended from a member of the Chhatrauri branch of the 
famous Barha Saiyids. Early in 1868 it was attacked by 
the Biinor rebels, but successfully held by British troops. 
Miranpur is administered under Act XX of 1866, the annual 
income being about Es. 2,000. At one time there was a large 
local trade in rice, sugar, salt, and grain j but the opening of the 
railway diverted trade to KhaTatjli and Muzaj-faestaGar. 
Blankets are still made to a large extent, and a coarse blue 
pottery and papier-mdcM goods are also manufactured. Ihere 
aro two small schools, 

Muzaffarnagar Town.— Municipality and headquarters 
town of the District and taksU of the same name. United 
Provinces, situated in 29° 28' X. and 77° 41' E. It lies 
on the main road from Meerut to Eoorkee and Hardwar and on 
the Xorth-Western Eailway. The population is increasing 
rapidly : fS72, 10,793 ; 1881, 15,080; 1891, 18,166; 7907, 23,444. 
In 1901 Hindus numbered 12,847 and Musalmans 9,ol9. 
The town was founded by the son of Muzaffar Khan, 
Khan-i-Jahiin, in the reign of Shah Jahan, about 1633, close to 
the site of an older toivn known as Sarwat. It remained a 
place of little importance, but in 1824 became the headquarters 
of a sub-GoUectorship of the Saharanpur District, and two years 
later the Muzaffarnagar District was formed. It is a closely- 
built town, crowded with small streets, but is well situated 
on high land above the Kali Xadi, to which the drainage is 
carried. Besides the ordinary offices there are a town hall, high 
and middle schools, and male and female hospitals. There are 
no resident officials besides those of the ordinary District staff. 
The jAmerican Presbyterian and Reformed Methodist Missions 
have branches here. Muzaffarnagar was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1872. The average income and expenditure during 
ten years ending 1901 was Es. 22,000. In 1903-04 the income 
was Es. 36,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Es. 21,000) and 
house-tax (Es. 6,000), and the expenditure Es. 46,000. A 
drainage and paving project was completed in 1903 at a cost 
of more than Es. 30,000, and the town is now very well drained. 
The place owes its prosperity largely to the large export trade 
in wheat and’i«a^,.iattd the only considerable manufacture is 
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horse show is held here* 
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The high school contains 230 pupils, the tahslU school 160, 
and a girls’ school S5. 

Ptxr. — A small town in toJisll and District Mimaffarnagai> 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 39' N. and 77® 61' E., 16 
miles north of Mxizaffarnagar on the metalled road to Iloorkee. 
Population (1901) G,3S4. The town is surrounded by fine grove 
and contains some good brick houses* but the drainage is defoc- 
tivo. In the low waste land close by an important camp is 
formed for artillery practice every cold weather. The town 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, the annual income 
being about Es. 1,500. 

Shamli» — A decaying town in talisU Kairfina, Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29'’ 27' N. and 77'’ 
18' E. It lies on the metalled road from Muzaffar nagar to 
Kairfuia. Population (1901) 7,478. The town xvas originally 
knowm as Miihammadpur Zanardar, and formed part of the 
grant made to Mukarrab Khan, physician to Jahangir and 
Shiih Jahan. The town was built later by a follow^or of 
Mukarrab Khan’s, called Shyam. In 1794 it was the residence 
of a Maratha commandant, who was suspected of intriguing 
wdth the Sikhs. Lakwa Dada, the Maratha governor, sent 
George Thomas against the place. Thomas stormed it, and 
killed the commandant and his principal adherents. In 1804 
Colonel Burn was surrounded near this place by an overwhelm- 
ing force of Marathas, who were joined by the people of the 
town, but was relieved by the opportune advance of Lord 
Lake. During the Mutiny the tahs^dar of Shamli gallantly 
held the town and kept communications open for several 
months, but \vas defeated and slain byHhe Shaikhzaclas of 
Thana Bhawan in September, 1867- The headq^uarters of the 
tahaU and nmmsiffi wore removed to Kaieaka owing to a 
terrible epidemic of fever. The place was onoe a’munioipalitf, 
but decayed, and is now administered under Act XX of 1866, 
the annual inc6me being about Rs. 2,600. Fotlr schools are 
maintained here. 

ThSna Bhai'IrttQ.—'Town in tahsil Kairan®, District 
MuzafFarnagarj United Provinces, situate^ in 29° 35' ST. and 
77° 25' E. It liM on an umaetailed road, 18 miles north- 
west of Muaaffamtigar. Popul^xbn (1901) 8,861. In the 



Ain-i-Akbari the pargam, is caUecl xnana i>nuu ; uu™ px.- 
seat name is said to be derived from an old temple of Bhawam 
%vbich is still much resorted to. The town was a centre of 
disafPection in 1857, when the inhabitants, headed by their Kazi, 
Mahbub Ah Khan and his nephew, Inayat Ali, broke into 
open rebellion. Among other daring feats, they captured the 
tahsW, then at Sh-iMLI, and massacred the 113 men who 
defended it. Thana Bhawan %Yas soon after taken by the Magis- 
trate with some Sikh and Gurkha levies after a fight of 7 hours. 
The walls and gates were levelled to the ground and no further 
disturbances took place. The town decayed after the Mutiny, 
but the population has increased in the last 30 years. It 
contains a primary school and some I7th century mosques 
and tombs. Act XX of 1856 is in force, and the annual income 
from the house-tax is about Es. 2,500. 

Meerut District iMerath).-A District in the United 
-Provinces, lying between 28° 33' and 29° 18' X. and /7° /' 
° and 78° 12' E., with an area of 2,354 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Muzaffarnagar District and on the 
south by Bulandshahr, while the Ganges divides it on the east 
from Moradabad and Bijnor, and the Jumna on the west from 
the Puniab Districts, Karnal and Delhi. On the banks oj 
these ffreat rivers are stretches of inferior low-lying hkadm 


and the Ganges the most important river 
runs through the west of the District and 
i of IchMar land. Two small streams 
out called the Abu Nala carry off part 
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into tlio ill*rlefoiod lied of the Kali Nadi Eabt. In the oxtreiiie 
enst of the 'Disifcrict the Bruhgaiiga, or old Ganges^ forms a chain 
o! Bwamps <!lowc IjoIow the old high bank. 

ddie liotany ot* iho Jlistiict presents no pocnliarities. There Boteny. 

IK very littie iiatnral Juiiglej and grazing land is chiefly found 
ill the Gaiigos arri dnnina hhadars^ and io a less extent along 
the Iliiidaii. The District is, however, well wooded, and groves 
cover 21, square miles. The oommonest tree is the mango, but 
the hd and guava arc largely grown for fruit, and nhWiam is. 
planted in the road ami canal avennes. 

'Aleerut is situated entirely in the Ganges alluvium, and Geology. 
kanhar and, saline oflloresceiices are the only minerals found. 

Leopards are fairly common in the Ganges khadar andFatma. 
ravines, hut tigers are extremely rare. Anielopo are numerous 
in most parts of iho J>istivi(d;; IMcerut is famoiiB for wild pigs 
and the pig-sticking competition held annually for the Kfidir 
(khndcvid vup in March (u* April is welLknowu. Other animals 
found incliulo the wolf, fox, Jackal, hog-detu*, and (Fortax 

jfkius). Game birds are numerous. Duck and leal are found 
alo^i^g the BurhgangFi and other rivers, and in the larger swamps 
ii/the interior. Bnipo, geese, black and gray partridges, quail, 
pigeons, and saiulgrouso arc also common. 

The comparatively high latitude and elevated position of Climate ■ 
Meerut mako it one of the healthiest Districts in the plains of 
India. From November to March, the weather is cool and 
invigorating, hoar-frost being frequently found in January at m 
early hour of the day. The hot westerly winds begin in April 
and the rains sot in about the ond of Juno. The mean tempera- 
tore is about 77^; but it varies from 67^ in January to 91°^ in 
May and June. 

The District is practically the meeting-place of the Bengal Mnfali. 
and Bombay monsoon currents. The average rainfall for SO 
years has been 29 inches; but it varies dn different parts, and 
the south-west of tho District receives less than the north- 
east. Considerable fluctuations -oocur, and in 5 year® ending 
1895, the average was 47. inches, while it sometimes falls below 
20 inches. ’ 

The District is connected with tiie earliest traditions of the History, 
lujiar race of tiie Hindus. A. smiJI hamlet on The high bank 
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of the Ganges is beUeved to mark the main site of the great city of i: 

Hastinapur, the capital of the Kaiu-avas and Pandavas, Avhich y | 
was washed away by the Ganges. The Asoka pillar, now stand- ri 
ing on the ridge at Delhi, is said to have been removed from | 

near Meerut city, and remains of Buddhist buildings have been | 
discovered near the Jama Masjid. In the 11th century A.D., 
the south-western part of the District was held by Har Dat, 
the Dor Eaja of Baran or BulaitoshaHR, who was defeated by 
Mahmud of Ghazni In 1018. According to tradition the north 
of the District was held by the Tagas, who were driven south 
and east by the Jats. The Meos wore called in by the Gahlots ^ 
and expelled the Dors. The first undoubted Muhammadan 
invasion was that of Kutab-ud-din, the general of Muhammad 
Ghori, in 1192, when the city of Meerut was taken and all the 
Hindu temples were converted into mosq^ues. Under succeed- 
ing Sultans we hear little of the District, which may therefore 
be considered to have escaped any notable misfortune, until 
the Mughal invasion in 1398. Timur swooped down upon 
Meerut with more than ordinary Mughal barbarity and was met ^ 

with equal Hindu obstinacy. At the fort of Loni, many of the ^ 
Eajputs burned their own houses, with their women and children 
within, and then went out to sell their lives as dearly as they 
could. After the capture, Timur ordered the massacre of all 
the Hindu prisoners in his camp, whom ho himself represents as 
numbering 100,000 persons. He then went on to the sack of 
Delhi, and returned to the town of Meerut, then ruled by an 
Afghan chief named Bias. Timur first made his approaches by 
mining, and on the second day carried the walls by storm. All 'T 
the males were put to the sword, and the fortifications and houses 
of the Hindus razed to the ground. Thence his army proceeded 
northward along the two great rivers, taking every fort, town, 
and village they passed. 

The first establishment of the Mughal dynasty in the 16th 
century, and the immediate neighbourhood of their court, gave 
Meerut a period of internal tranquillity and rqyal favour. 

The valley of the Jumna became a favourite hunting resort for -J 
the imperial family and their great ofScers. Pleasure-gardens 
and game-preserves were established in the low-lying tracts just 
opposite Delhi; while it. was for the purpose of watering one of 
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tlioso that the Eastom Jiimiia Canal was first clesigriecL After 
the death of A.iirangzeb, Meerut, though nominally subject to the 
Delhi emperor, was really ruled by local chief tains ; the Saiyids of 
Miizaffamagar in the north, the Jats in the south-east, and the 
Cujars along the (Janges and in the south-west. It was also 
exposed to the same horrors of alternate Sikh and Marathil 
invasions which devastated the other parts of the upper Doab; 
while the Jats and Rohillas occasionally interposed, to glean the 
remnant of the jdundcr W'hich remained from the greater and 
inoro fortunate hordes. 

From 1707 till 1775, Meerut ^Yas the scene of one porpciiial 
strife ; and it was only rescued from anarcdiy l>y the exertions 
of a European military adventurer, Walter Reinhardt or Sombre, 
one of the many soldiers of fortune who wore tempted to try 
their destinies in u]>per India during the troubled decline of 
the Delhi dynasty. After taking part in the massacre at Pati?"a 
1763, Reinhar(lt established lumsolf at SABDHAisrA in one of tlio 
northern paryanas of Moorut ; and on his death in 1778, left 
his domains to his widow, generally known as the Begam 
Sumrii, from the assumed name of her husband. This remark- 
able woman was of Arab descent, and originally followed the 
trade of a dancing-girl. After her marriage with Reinhardt, 
she Avas baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, to which she 
became a considerable benefactress. Meanwhile, the southern 
portion of the District still remained in its anarchic condition 
under Maratha rule, until the fall of Delhi in 1803, when all the 
country in his possession between the Jumna and the Ganges 
was ceded liy Sindhia to the British. The Begam, who had up 
till that time given active assistance to Sindhia, thereupon made 
submission to the new Government, to which she remained 
constantly faithful till her death in 1836. 

Meerut has few historical incidents to show during the 
early British period ) but it has been rendered memorable by the 
active part which it took in the Mutiny of 1857, being the place 
where the first outbreak occurred in upper India. From the 
beginning of the year, disquieting rumours had been afloat 
among the native troops, and the greased-eartridge fiction had 
spread widely through their ranks. In April, a trooper named 
Birilmohan irJoitned his comrades that he had. used Ihe new 
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^uld liQ*V6 to do BO shortly 5 hut uithiii 3 j 
> house was set 011 firo^ and from that} time 
_ •' t. Oil the 9 th of May^ 

3rd Bengal Cavalry, Avho had refused to 
condemned to ten years’ imprisoiimciit. 
the 10th, their comrades took the fatal 
and at 6 b.m. the massauro of Tiiuro- 

■ial than to 
) in a brief 

!0 to say that, throughout the Mutiny, the 
in the hands of the British forces, and 
the whole kept fairly clear of rebels. 

. once threatened l»y M alidad Ivhan, the 
Mi'dagarh in the Bulaudshahr District; 
j were never very serious. The greatest 
onod attack by rebels from Rohilkhand, 
yr wardcl off. Indeed, it is a noticeable 
j where the ^klutiny broke out; and where 
k place, was yet held by a small body of 
d by hundreds of thousands of disaffected 
V shadow of Delhi, from the beginning to 


cartridges, and all would nave ro uo si 
few days, Brijraohan’s house was set on 
acts of incendiarism hecamo common, 
some men of the ‘ 
use the cartridges w'cre 
Next day, Sunday, May 
determination to mutiny , 
peaiis in the city began. 

Tho snliscquont o%mnts belong rather to impcr 
local history, and could not ho adequately summed up 
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Baeaxjt, Baghpat, Piekhua, and Shaiibaea. Tho principal 
statistics of population in 1901 are shown below : — 


Number 

of--. 


^ g o o g 


Mecnit ... 364 5 280 342,143 0-fO +4*7 1H,04S 

Olia/uabad ... 403 0 332 276,618 602 + lO'G 7,122 

Mawilna 431 4 218 200,390 465 4” 3,398 

Baglipafc 406 0 218 297,600 735 + 12'7 7,285 

Sardhaua 260 1 124 180,141 721 +0*3 6,108 

liripuv ... 411 2 202 243,408 602 +12*0 6,010 


Distriefc Total 2,364 [ 87 1,404 1,640,176 664 + 10-6 47,901 


Of the total jiopiilatioii 74 per cent, are Hiinlus, 23 per cent. 
Miisalmansj 1, par cent. '8 per cent. ChristianSj and Aryas 
number SjOOO, Tho great density of population in Meerut tahsll 
is duo to tho largo city of Meerut; while Mawatm; which has tho 
lowest; includos a consitlorabie area of Ganges khadar. More 
than 99 per cent, of the inhabitants speak the Hindustani clialoot 
of Western Hindi. 

Among the Hindus the most numerous caste is that of the 
Chamars (leather-dressers and labourers) who number 223;000, and occupa- 
form 20 per cent, of tho Hindu population. They are followed 
by the Jfits, who include ISd^ODO; and are the most industrious 
agriculturists and hold a larger, area both as proprietors and 
cultivators than any other caste. Brahmans number Til^OOO; 
Rajputs, 79,000; Banias, 59^000; Gt|ari, SS^OOO; Tag^s, 41,000 ; 
,Ah!rs, 26,000 ; and BImngIs or sweeperS; 44,000. The Jats, Gujars, 
and Tagils ate not found in the oentra and east of the Provinces, 
and the Tagis (agriculturists) ate ' mare numerous here than in 
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fflv Other District. The most numerous Muhammadan tribe 
is that of the Shaikhs, 60,000; followed by the Rajputs, 40,000 ; 
Juliihas (weavers), 33,000 ; Rathans, 19,000; Saiy ids, lo,000 ; and 
Tao'as, 20,000. More than 49 per cent, of the population are 
supported by agriculture, 11 per cent, by general labour, 10 per 
cent, by personal services, 3 per cent, by ^Yeaving, and nearly 

3 per cent, by grain-dealing. “ . , . • 

In 1901 there were 9,315 native Christians in the District, 
of whom 7,400 wore Methodists and 1,100 Eoman Catholics. 
The four Missions at w^ork are those of the Roman Catholics, 

Church Missionary Society, the American Methodist, and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches. Sardhana is tho chief station 
of tho Roman Catholics, who oommenced work in tho 18th con- 
toy under tho Begam Siimnl thero. The Church Missionary 
Society’s Mission dates from 1815, and tho other two Missions 
aro of recent institution. The latter admit couvorts easily, and 
chiefly labour among tho lower classes. 

As is usual in tho upper Doilh, tho Jats aro tho fmest 
cultivators, and all good laud is manured whether ucar tho 
' village site or not. Tho soil varies from sand to thick clay ; 
but the greater portion is a fertile loam, and most of the District 
is capable of irrigation by canals or wells. The Gauges and 
Jumna and, to a smaller extent, the Hindan IcliftdctTS are 
nrecarious tracts ; but the District as a whole ranks as one of 
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Wheat and gram are the most important food grains^ 
covering an area of 034 and 241 -square miles respectively^' or 
30 and 14 per vmik of tl'ie not area cropped. Mai^se and jovnlr^ 
with ISO and ICli square miles, are also important. The most 
valuable of the other crops are sugarcane, which covers 179 
square miles, and cotton, which is grown in 60 square miles. 

In the ('uliivation depends chiolly on the season, improvc- 

aiid in dry years considerable areas may be sown. The striking 
foaturo of the Districts during the last 30 years is the increase t^5*al 

- ■ practicio. 

by a1>out bO ])ei' cent, in tbo area under cane, wliieh is now the 
cro]) from which ihc teTuuits pay their rent and the samlndara 
their revenue. Tho area cropped in two consecutive harvests in 
the same year, o-spoidally with maize in the autnnm and wheat 
mixed with peas, &o., in tho spring is also increasing. The 
area under cotton has declined, and indigo is only grown for a 
few of the largo There is a small, Imt steady, 

demand fur loans under the Agrlmdlnrists’ Ijoans Act, which 
amount to aliorit Ks. 2,00d auimally ; but advances uniler tho 
Laud Improvement Act am rarely taken. Out of Rs. 10,000 
advanced in 10 years ending 1900, lls. 11,000 wore advanced in 
tho last year. A great deal has been done to improve the 
drainage of the District, by deepening and straightening some 
of the rivers such as tho East Kali Nadi and its trilmtarios, the 
Chhoiyas, and by makijig outs in other places. In the south- 
west of tho District an embankment has been made to prevent 
flooding from tho Jumna. 

Private enterprise has done something to improve the Cattle, 
ordinai'y inferior brood of cattle, and several mnimdars have SX’ai), 
imported good liulls from Hissab. The best of tho cattle in use 
have been imported from tho same place, but many good 
animals are now bred locally. Horse-brooding has become 
a very important business. Stables for a Government stud 
were established at Rlbilgarh near Hapur in 1823, and many 
smu'ndurs turned their attention to horse-breeding. The mares 
were su1)8oqnontly disposed of, though staUions are still kept by 
Government. There has been a considerable improvement in 
the last 30 years, and chargers are bred for the native cavalry 
and mounted police. Besides the staUions at BabQgarh, 12 others 
were mamtained by Government in 1903, when the supervision 
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of horse-breeding was transferred irom the V eterinary 

to the Remount department. Good mules are also bred from 
Governruent donkey stallions. Rhe sheep and goats of the 
District are of the ordinary inferior breed, 
h-nga- About 40 to 60 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated 

according to the season. In 1903-04 canals supplied 494 square 
miles, wells 271 , and other sources 10. The west of the District 
is supplied by the EaSTEEn Jumna Canal, the centre by the 
Dppee Ganges Canal, and the east by the Anupshahr branch 
of the latter. The area irrigated by canals is about double that 
irrigated from wells, and no other source is important. Canals 
have to a largo extent superseded wells ; but the area irrigated 
in the eastern tract has benefited especially , as well irrigation 
was rare. It is only in parts of the Sardhana and Hapur 
tahsUs that well irrigation supplies a larger area than canals. 
Minerals. The chief mineral product is hanhar, which occurs in 
blocks as well as in nodules, and is used for road-metalling and 
for making lime, as well as for building purposes. Up to 1833 
salt was largely manufactured, and a little saltjcetre is still 
prepared. The saline efflorescence called reh, which contains 
carbonate of soda, is used for making country glass, and also 
in dyeing and washing clothes. 

The most important industry is tanning, though there is 
no large tannery. Much of the outturn is exported to 
Cawnpore and Calcutta, but a fair amount is made up on the 
spot into shoes and sent to Delhi. Cotton-weaving is carried on 
largely at Meerut and several other places, but simxfiy for the 
local market. More than half the raw cotton grown is exported 
to Cawnpore and Calcutta. Two cotton jrresses at Haxmr 
omjrloyed 263 ^rersons in 1904. The North-West Soax> Com- 
pany, Limited, at Meerut employs about 40 hands, and an 
ice factory about 20. There, are also 11 indigo factories 
and a small flour mill and oil mill. Blankets are made at 
Nirpura in the Sardhana tahsU, ornamental pottery at Bahadur- 
garh in Hapur talml, and cheap cutlery, glass bangles, iewellcry 
' ‘ /■* arid .fnrniture are ' turned buti at a- few, Centres. , ■ 

exports ponsi^' wheat, .sugar, oil-eeeds, and; 
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of trade, especially ' Meerut, Hapm', 'aBd\'’GhazmbM; Intern ■ 
traffic is enoniaoiis. The sugar goes largely to the Punjab 
and Bajputfina, while wheat is exported to Europe. A very 
large proportion of the trade finds its way to Delhi. Timber 
and haml'joos are brought to Meerut from the forests further 
north by the Upper Ganges Canal and the Ganges. 

Trade has been greatly fostered by the improvement of Railways 
communications. The oldest railway is the East Indian, which x^^ads. 
just cuts through the south-west corner of the- District, , It was 
followed by the North-Western, which passes through the middle 
of the District. In 1900 a branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Eailway was opened, which traverses the southern part of 
the District. Another important branch of the same line 
connects Meerut with Hapur, and will bo. continued through 
BuLAiTDsnAHii to Khubja. The rich tract between the North- 
Western Eailway and the Jumna is to bo opened up by a 
light railway from Shahdara on the East Indian Eaihvay 
opposite Delhi to Sahriraiipur. 

The total length of metalled roads is 216 miles, which is 
only exceeded in one District in the Provinces. 92 miles 
• are Provincial and the rest local. There are also 392 miles 
of unmetalled roads maintained from local funds. Avenues 
arc maintained on a])Out 180 miles of road. The western 
part of the District is most in need of better communications, 
and these will be supplied by the light railway referred to 
above., . ' . ..■ 

The upper Doab was ravaged by famine at frequent inter- Pamino, 
vals before British rule, and the disorder of the 18th century 
frequently caused distress; but Meerut is not specially men- 
tioned by the native historians. There was frequent distress ^ 
in the early years of the I9th century, and the famine of 1837 
wms exceptionally severe. In I860,, after the disastrous effects 
of the Mutiny, famine was imminent,]; but the raibvay works 
ill the south-east of the District gave employment to thousands. 

The famines of 1868 and later years hardly affected the District 
' adversely, and relief works have chiefly been required for 
starving impigrants. This result is largely, due to the perfect 
system of canal irrigation, and the sturdy nature of the peas- 
antry. In 1896-97, when famine raged elsewhere, the Jats 
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of Meerut prayed openly for a continuance of the high prices 
which gave them such handsome jyrofits. 

District The Collector is usually assisted by a Joint and Assistant 


sub-divi- 
jsions 
staff. 


sions'and Magistrate belonging to the Indian Civil Service^ and by 5 


Deputy Collectors recruited in India, all residing at Meerut. 
There is a tahsUdar at the headquarters of each of the 6 tah^s> : 

The District and Sessions Judge has Jurisdiction over 
the whole District, and also civil Jurisdiction over the Sikan- 
drabad taJisU of the Bulandshahr District. He is aided by 
an Assistant Judge, a Subordinate Judge and by two Munsiffs. 
In 1904 there were two additional Munsiffs, and an additional 
Judge was sanctioned for three years. A few village Munsiffs 
have also been appointed. There is a special Cantonment 
Magistrate, with an assistant at Meerut. As usual the most 
common forms of crime are burglary and petty theft; but 
murder, robbery, and dacoity are more frequent than in most 
Districts. Cases of rioting and criminal trespass are very 
common, and the Ghjars in the Ganges and Jumna hliaddrs 
are notorious as cattle thieves. Female infanticide was practised 
by Gujars and Jats, especially the former ; but has nearly died 
out. 

The area comprised in the District was acquired in 1803^ 
and was at first administered as part of the District of 
Saharanpur, of which it eventually formed the southern division 
with a Collector at Meerut. In 1818 a separate District was 
made, which was further sub-divided in 1824 by the removal of 
parts of what are now Bulandshahr and Muzaffarnagar. The 
early settlements were simply based on the previous demands 
and consisted of two for a year each, and two for 3 years 
each, the last being extended up to 1816, when a settlement was 
made for 5 years. No records exist of the subsequent arrange- 
ments till the first regular settlement was made between 1835 
and 1837. There were signs of the coming competition for 
land, but rents were still mostly in kind. The assessment was 
based on rates ascertained by converting average produce at 
market values, the rates being modified according to the 
A ^ condition of villages. A large part of the District had formed 
||||H|ie jdgtr.oi the and^^tH^ in 1836. Her 
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knowledge of the cultivators, and liberal advances. The 
total demand fixed for the whole District was 18-3 lakhs. 
The second settlement was made between 1866 and 1870, A-yhen 
the demand Avas raised to 21-8 lakhs, though the share of the 
assets taken had been reduced from 70 to 50 per cent. In this 
settlement, also, rates were calculated on produce, having regard 
to soil classification. The last settlement was completed in 
1901. It was based on the rental assets, but involved a careful 
soil classification and the fixing of standard circle rates, which 
were of special importance, as 49 per cent, of the area was not 
subject to cash rents, most of it being under proprietary 
cultivation. A very minute analysis of the rents actually paid 
Avas thus required, and the proportionate rental values of 
different soils Avas ascertained. The rents paid by occupancy 
tenants were enhanced in many cases, and the revenue finally 
fixed was 29-9 lakhs, representing 48 per cent, of the corrected 
rental assets. The incidence per acre of cultivation is Es. 2-14-0, 
which is the highest for any District in the Provinces. , It varies 
in different parts of the District from Es. 2 near the Ganges 
hhadar to more than Es. 4 in the west. The collections on 
account of land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



1880-81. 

1890*91* 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenno 

.. . . 1 

22,25, 

22,11, 

26,30, 

27,95, 

Total revonne 

27,04 

84,00, 

■ 

40,57, 

44,21, 


Besides the five municipalities, Meerut, Ghaziabad, Hapur, Local- self 
Sardhana, and Mawana, four other towns Avhich were formerly 
municipalities became notified areas, in April, 1904. There are 
also 18 towns administered ■ under Act XX of 1856. Beyond 
the limits of these places, local affairs are managed by the 
District board, which has an annual income of more than 2 lakhs. 

In 1903-04 the expenditure amounted to 2’6 lakhs, of which !•! 
lakhs were spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police is aided by an Police 
Assistant and by 6 inspectors. There are 160 other officers and 
633 men belonging to the regular police, 439 municipal and 
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town police^ and 2^267 village and road police. The District 
jail contained a daily average of 674 inmates in 1903. 

Ill 1901 the xiereentage of the x><^pnlation able to read and 
write was 3*1 (5*6 males and *3 females) which is exactly the 
Provincial average. The jiroportion is^ however^ unduly raised 
by the considerable number of Jains, Arya^^ and Christians in 
the District, and is distinctly lower in the case of Hindus (2*7) 
and Muhammadans (2). In 1880-81 there were 214 xmblic 
institutions with 6,677 imxiils, and these had increased to 248 
with 9,849 in 1900-01. In 1903-04, 277 such schools contained 
12,850 scholars, of whom 550 were girls, besides 391 private 
institutions with 5,236 pupils ; Meebut city contains an arts 
college, a normal school, and 3 high schools. Of the xmblic 
institutions 162 are managed by the District or municipal boards 
and only two by Government. About half tixe total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 96,000 is met from local and municipal funds, and 
a quarter from fees. 

Hospitals In 1903 there wore 14 liospitals and dispensaries, containing 
ptnm^ies, ^i^^^commodation for 183 in-patients. In the same year 134,000 
cases ^voro treated, including those of 1,839 in-patients, and 
10,214 ox>orations were performed. The expenditure was 
■Rs, 19,000, chiefly met from local and municipal funds. 

More than 60,000 persons wore successfully vaccinated 
in 1903-04, showing a rate of 33 |}Gr 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only com^julsory in the municipalities, and in 
the cantonment of Meerut. 

(H. R. Hevill, District Gazetteer^ 1904 ; R. W. Gillan, 
Settlement Re 2 '>ort^ 1901.) 

Meerut Tahsil. — Central northern tahsU of the Meerut 
District, United Provinces, co-e^ctensive with Meerut fargana, 
lying between 28° 52' and 29° 14' N. and 77° 27' and 77° 
E., with an area of 364 square miles. On the west the 
;|-’'-Bfindan divides it from the Baghpafc and part of the Sardhana 
; . , . tahsUs^ but other boundaries are artificial. The population has 
risen from 826,064- in 1891 to 342,148 in 1901, There are 280 
towns, of : which Mbebttt, the District and tahsU 
population' : 118,129, ^ and LaMam (6,040),^ are 
the most important. The land revenue demand for 1903-04 
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the greatest density of popnlation (940 to the square mi e) 
in the District (average 664), owing to the presence o ^ ^le 
Meerut city. Along the Hindan there is a narrow stretch oi 
mAor which is liable to deterioration, 

the talisll is a level irpland of first class ^ soil. ^ The eas oin 
portion is intersected by the East Kali Nadi and its tu rn 'enies, 
the two Chhoiyas and the Abii Nala, which flow in badly-definet 
channels. The channel of the KaH Nadi has been deepened 
and straightened, and other cuts have been made, but the drain- 
af>'o is still defective, and in this tract cultivation is continually 
interrupted by patches of Teh. It is, sandy towards the north 
and a well-defined sandy ridge strikes from north to south 
on the eastern border. Between the Hindan and the Kidi N adi 
the Upper Ganges Canal provides ample means of irrigation; 
but east of the latter river the villages depend chiefly on wells 
most of which aro of masonry. The total area cultivated 
in 1903-04 was 277 scpiaro miles, of which 122 were irrigate. 

Ghaziabad Tabsil.—The south-western talml m the Meerut 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganae “ J 
abad, Loni, and Dasna, and lying between 28° "O' and 28 5b 
N. and 77° 13' and 77° 46' E., with an area of 49o square 
miles. The Jumna forms the western boundary. Population 
has risen from 247,141 in 1891 to 276,518 in 1901. The 
tahsU contains 332 villages and 9 towns, of which the most im- 
portant are Ghaziabad, the tahM headquartojs, with a popula- 
tion of 11,275, PiLKiiUA (5,859), Shahdaea (5,640), and Iaeid- 
NAGAB (5,620). In 1903-04 the demand for land ^ revenue was 
E,s. 4,85,000 and for cesses Rs. 80,000, The tahs%l is one o Ue 
poorest in the District and the density of population m oMy ob2 
per square mile, while the District average is 664. The Hinc an 
passes through the western portion and the Chhoiya, a tributary of 
the East Kali Nadi, through the east. The worst tract, a sandy 
area out up by ravines, lies between the Hindan and Ae Jumna; 
but the north-east corner, which forms -a badly-drained basin, 
is also very poor. On the other hand, communications both 
by railway and road are excellent. The tahsU is well supplied 
by irrigation from the Upper Ganges and 
Canals. Out of 349 ''square ruiles. cultivated m 1903-04, 180 
were irri^ted. Indigo is a more important crop here than 
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elsewliero in the District; while sugarcane is less grown than 
in other talisUs* 

Mawana TahsiL — North-eastern talisU in Meerut District; 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hastinapur and 
Kithor, and lying between 28® 51' and 29® 16' N. and 77® 47' and 
78® 8' E.; with an area of 431 square miles. The population has 
risen from 177,868 in 1891 to 200,399 in 1901. There are 248 
villages and 4 towns, the largest of which are Mawana, the 
tdhs%l headquarters (population 9,207), PAEiCHHATaAUH (6,278), 
and PHAnAUDA (5,214). In 1903-04 the demand for land 
revenue was Es. 3,56,000 and for cesses Es. 67,000. The 
tdhsU is the most sparsely poimlated in the District, and only 
contains 465 persons per square mile against an average of 654. 
It consists of two distinct portions. The greater part 
lies in the upland area of the District, which descends by a 
series of ravines to the Ganges hhCidar on the east. The 
uplands are intersected by well marked ridges of sand and 
have profited enormously by the irrigation supplied from the 
Anupshahr branch of the Upper Ganges Canal, as wells are 
difficult and costly to make. The hliadar is damp, and 
immediately below the edge of the upland lies a series of 
swamps marking an old bed of the Ganges which now flows 
on the eastern boundary; a great part of it is only fit for 
grazing. In 1903-04 out of a cultivated area in the tahsll of 
273 square miles only 89 were irrigated. 

Baghpat Tahsil. — North-western tofeij in Meerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Baghpat, Baraut, 
Kutana, and Chhaprauli, and lying between 28® 47' and 29® 18' 
N. and 77® 7' and 77® 29' E., with an area of 405 square miles. 
Population has risen from 269,656 in 1891 to 297,606 in 1901. 
There are 218 village and 6 towns, the chief of which are 
Babattt (population 7,703), Baohpat, the tahsU headquarters, 
(6,972); Khekba (8,918) and Chhapbauli (7,058). In 1903-04 
the demand for land revenue was Es. 6,66,000, and for cesses 
Es. 1,07,000. , The density of population is high, being 736 per 
square mile, and the tahsU is one of the best in the District. 
It lies between the Jumlia and Hindan, but even the narrow 
hhddars of those rivers are fairly fertile, and a great part of 
the tahsU consists of an ecstoellent loam, while ample irrigation 
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is provided hj the Eastern Jumna Canal. In 1903-04 out ot a 
total cultivated area of 336 square miles, 190 were irrigated. 

Sardhana TdikBil—TaMiL in Meerut District, Untted Pro- 
vinces, comprising the jJCt'TSia'nas of Sardhana and Barnawa, and 

lying between 29° P and 29° 16' N. and 77° 19' and 77° 43' E., 
with an area of 250 square miles. Population has risen from 
168,692 in 1891 to 180,141 in 1901. There are 124 villages 
and^ only one town, SaedhaNa, the taMl headquarters, with 
a population of 12,467. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Es. 3,70,000 and for cesses Es. 69,000. The tahSl is thickly 
populated and supports 721 persons to the square mile. It lies 
in the north of the uplands of the District, and its two 
parganas are separated by the river Hindan which is also 
ioined by the Krishni. Both these rivers are fringed by 
ravines; but the tahsd is a fertile tract well irrigated^ by 
the Upper Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals. In 1903-04 
the cultivated area was 201 square miles, of which 82 were 
irrigated. 

Hapur TaMl- — South-eastern tahsU of Meerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hapur, Sarawa, 
Garhmuktesar, and Puth, and lying between 28= 81' and 28° 64' 
N. and 77° 41' and 78° 12' E., with an area of 411 square 
miles. Population increased from 212,047 in 1891 to 243,468 in 
1901. There are 292 villages and 2 towns, Hapto, the tahsil 
headquarters, population 17,796, and Gaehmuktbsae, (7,616). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 4,04,000 
and for cesses Es. 68,000. The density of population is low 
for this District, and the tahM only supports 692 persons to 
the square mile. On the east there is a considerable area of 
hhadar land bordering on the Ganges which forms the eastern 
boundary ; above this lies a broad stretch of upland, much of 
which is intersected by ridges of sand; but irrigation from 
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Sardliaiia Estate.— An important estate in the Meerut 
District j United Provinces. The area of the estate in 1904 \Yas 
about 28 square miles. The total demand for rent and other 
dues was 1*3 lakhs., and the Government land revenue and 
cesses ataouiitad to Rs. 63,000.. ., Th^. headquarters,. of. .the, estate, 
are at Sabbhaha town. It belongs to a family of Muswi Saiyids 
who claim descent from All Alusa Raza, the eighth Imam. These 
Saiyids resided at Paghman near Kilbul, but were expelled 
on account of service>s rendered to Sir Alexander Biiriies in 
his Ktlbul Mission, and subsequently to the English in the 
retreat from Kabul. A pension of Rs. 1,000 a month was given 
to the family which settled at Sardhana. During the I^Iutiny 
Saiyid Muhammad elan Eishan Khan, the head of the family, 
raised a body of horse and did good service both in the Meerut 
District aud before Delhi. As a reward the title of Nawab 
Bahadur, and confiscated estates assessed ab Rs. 10,000 per 
annum, wore conferred on Jan Eishan Khfui with concessions 
as to the revenue assessed. The pension -sYas also made 
permanent. During the lifetime of the first Nawab, and for 
some time afber, the family addei largely to the estate, but 
speculations in indigo aud personal extravagance caused losses. 
The estates were taken under the Court of Wards hi 1895, 
and in 1901 the debts were paid off by a loan from Government 
amounting to 10 lakhs. The present Kawab, Saiyid Ahmad 
Shah, and his two predecessors were sons of Jan Eishan Khan, 
who died in 1864. 

Baghpat Town. — Notified area and headquarters of tahsll of 
same name, Meerut District, United Provinces, situated in 28® 
57' N. and 77® 13' E., 30 miles west of Lleoriit by metalled 
road, near the Jumna. Population 5,972 (1901). Baghpat is 
identified with the Vyaghraprastha, or place of tigers of the 
Mahabharata, and its name is said to have been changed 
from Bagpat to Righpat by one of the Delhi emperors. The 
town is divided into two portions, the hasba or agricultural 
quarter, and the mandl or oommericai quarter. Besides the 
tahslU it contains a dispensary, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. Erom 1869 to 1904 the place was admin- 
istered as a munioipalit^^.with an Average ^inoome and expendi- 
ture of Rs. 6,000, thesfhief tax being octroi. It has now been 
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constituted a notified area* Formerly Baglipat was the chief 
centre of the sugar trade with the Punjabj but Jlconit and 
other towns have now taken its place to a large extent. In 
1904 it contained 3 schools with 137 pupils. 

Baraiit.— Notified area in talisU Bfighpat^ District Meerut 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 6' N. and 70® 16^ E., 27 miles 
north-west of Meerut. Population 7,703 (1901). During the 
Mutiny some of the Jats who owned the town were conspicuous 
for disloyalty, and their property was confiscated and now forms 
part of the Saudhana Estate. The town is situated in a notworlc 
of canal distributaries and irrigation is forbidden near it, for 
sanitary considerations. The American Presbyterian Mission has 
a branch hero. Baraut vuxs administered as a municipality from 
1870 to 1904, the average income and expenditure being aI)out 
Rs. (3,500, Under the now constitution as a notified area, a 
tax on circumstances and property has 1)0811 substituted for 
octroi. Iron luickets an?l cauldrons are made here, airl there 
W'as formerly a large trade in ghl and safflower. In 1904 the 
town containod a middle seliool with 120 pujiils, and 3 aided 
primary schools with 140. 

Cliliaprauli* — ^Town in taUsU Bfighpat, District jMeorut, 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 12' N. anri 77® 11' E., 35 miles 
north-west of ileerut. Population 7,058 (1901). It is said to 
have been founded by Jats in the 8th century. In the 18th century 
the flats of Mirpur, who had been almost ruinod by the incursions 
of the Sikhs, migrated hero, and added to the population and 
prosperity of the town. There is a large colony of Jain Banifis 
w^ho are people of some wnalth. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856 with an income of about Rs. 2,000. It is 
increasing in importance as a centre for the collection and 
exj^ort of wheat and sugar. There is a primary school. 

Faridnagar. — Town in tahsll Ghambad, District Sleerut, 
United Proviiioes, situated in 28® 46' N. and 77® 41' E., 16 
miles south-w^cst of Meerut. Population 5,620 (1901). The 
town wns founded by Farid-ud-din Khan in the reign of Akbar. 
It is administered under Act XX, of 1866, with an annual 
income of about Es. 1,600, and contains a primary school. 

GaAmnktesar.— Town in HSpur, District Meerut, 

United Provinces, situated near the' "Ganges, in 28® 47' N* and 
' ' . Ba , ■ ■ 
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78° 6' E., on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway and Delhi- 
Moradahad road. Popnlation 7,616 (1901). The place is said 
to have been a part of Hastinapnr, the great city of the Kanravas ; 
hut the site now pointed out as Hastinapnr is 25 miles away. 

It contains an ancient fort which was repaired by a Maratha 
leader in the 18th century. The name is derived from the great 
temple of Mukteswara Mahadeo, dedicated to the goddess 
Ganga, which consists of four principal shrines, two on the 
Ganges cliff and two below it. Close by is a sacred well whoso 
waters are said to cleanse from sin, surrounded by 80 saM 
pillars. The principal festival is held at the full moon of 
Kartik, when -about 200,000 pilgrims collect, the numbers 
being much larger at intervals of 6, 12, and 40 years. The cost 
of the fair is met from a tax on carts, and cattle, and the rents of 
shops. Horses were formerly ' exhibited, but the numbers are 
decreasing. On the other hand, mules aro now brought in 
increasing numbers. The town also contains a mosque built by 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balkan in 1283, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. Garhmuktesar is administered under Act 
XX of 1866, about Es. 2,000 being raised by taxation. There 
is little trade except in timber and bamboos, which are rafted 
down the river from the Dun and Garhwal. 

Ghaziirhad Town.-— Municipality and headquarters of 
tahsU of same name, Meerut District, United Provinces, situated 
in 28° 40' N. and 77° 26' E. Ghaziabad lies on the Grand trunk 
road from- Calcutta to Peshawar, and is a junction for the East 
Indian, North-Western, and Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailways. 
Population (1901) 11,276. The town was founded in 1740 by the 
Wazir Ghazl-ud-din, son of Asaf J&, ruler of the Deccan, and it 
was formerly caffed Ghazi-ud-dinnagar. In 1763 S-uraj Mai, 
the Jat Eaja of Bharatpur, met his death at the hands of the 
Eohillas near this place. In May, 1857, a small British force 
from Meerut encountered and defeated the Delhi rebels, who had 
marched here to hold the passage of the Hindan. The main 
site contains two broad metalled bazars at right angles, with 
masonry drains and good .brick-built shops. Extensions have 
recently been made, including two fine markets, called Wright- 
ganj and Wyerganj, after the Collectors who founded them, 
i The police-station and town-hall are located in the large sarai 
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built by Ghazi-ucl-clin. There is also a dispensary. Near the 
station the railway companies have built several barracks and 
houses. The Church Mission Society and the American 
Methodists have branches here, Ghaziabad has been a munici- 
pality since 1868, In 10 years ending 1901^ the average 
income and expenditure have been Es, 13,000. In 1903-04 
the income was Es. 17,000, chiefly from octroi, Es. 13,000, 
and the expenditure Es, 18,000. There is a considerable trade 
in grain, hides, and leather. The town contains an anglo- 
vernacular school supported by the Church Missionary Society 
with 120 pupils in 1904, a talmll school with 147, 8 aided 
primary schools with 211, and a girls’* school with 27 pupils. 

Hapur Town (or Hdpar ). — ^Slunicipality and headquarters 
of the tahsil of the same name, in the Meerut District, United 
Provinces, situated in 28® 43' N, and 77® 47' E. on the metalled 
road from Meerut to Bulandshahr, and on the Moradabad-Delhi 
branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway. The population 
rose from 14,977 in 1891 to 17,796 in 1901. Hindus number 10,038 
and Musalmans 7,518. The town is said to have been called 
Haripur after Har Dat, the Dor chieftain who founded it late in 
the 10th century ; but another derivation is from hdpar meaning 
an orchard. The town formed part of the jdgw of Perron, the 
French general in the service of the Maratha chief Sindhia. 
He established a vast system of grants for his disabled veterans, 
■which was maintained by the British for many years. In 1805 
Ibrahim All, the tahsilddr^ defended the place against Amir 
Khan, the Pindari freebooter. During the Mutiny, Walidad 
Khan of Malagarh threatened Hapur, but was obliged to retire 
by the loyal Jats of Bhatauna, The town is surrounded by 
several fine groves, and the site in the centre near the Jama 
Masjid, which was built "during the reign of Aurangzeb, stands 
high. Around the town are numerous small excavations often 
full of stagnant water, and the largest of these is connected 
with the Chhoiya Nala, a tributary of the Kam Nadi East, 
which drains most of the town. The drainage system has been 
greatly improved of late years. The principal public offices are 
the tahsWlf dispensary, and anglo-vernacular school. The 
Church Missionary Society and American Methodist Mission 
have branches here. Hapur was constituted a municipality in 
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1872, and in tho 10 years ending 1901 the average income 
aiid expenditure have been Es. 1^,000 or Es. lb, 000. In 
1903-04 the income was Es. 25,000, chiefly derived from octroi, 

Es. 17,000. The expenditure was Es. 22,000. 

There is a considerable local trade in sugar, grain, cotton, 
bamboos, and brass vessels. Two steam cotton gins employ 
2G3 hands. In 1904 there were 11 schools with 408 pupils. ^ 
Khekra. — ^Town in tahsU Baghpat, District Meerut, United 
Provinces, situated in 28° 52' N. and //° It' E., 26 miles 
west of Meerut. Population 8,918 (1901). It is said to have 
been founded 1600 years ago by Ahirs who were ousted by Jats 
from Sikandarpur. In the Mutiny the owners rebelled, and the 
land was confiscated. The place is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an annual income of about Es. 2,000. It is rising 
in importance as a centre of the grain and sugar trade. Khekra 
contains a primary school with 60 pupils. 

Lawar.— A large village in tahsU and District Meerut, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 7' X. and 77° 47' E., 12 
miles north of Meerut. Population 5,046 (1901).^ The viUage 
belongs to the descendants of Mir Surkh, a native of Ma^an- 
daran, who acquired 45 villages in the neighbourhood. It 
contains a fine house, called the Mahal Sarai built about 
1700 by Jawahir Singh, who also made the Suraj Kund (tank) 
at Meerut. LfiAvar is administered under Act XX of 1856 
with an income of about Es. 1,500. In 1904 the primary 
school here had 80 pupils. 

Mawana Town.— Municipality and headquarters of taMl 
of the same name, Meerut District, United Provinces, situated in 
29° 6' N. and 77° 57' E., 17 miles north-east of Meerut. Popu- 
lation in 1901, 9,207. The town, according to tradition, was 
founded by Mana, a huntsman employed by the Kauravas. 
It contains a large brick-built tank, and on the banks of another, 
now ruined, stands a fine temple built in the 16th century. 
The municipality was constituted in 1886, and in the 10 
years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure 
kave been Es. 5,000. In, 1903-04 the income was Es, 7,000, 
^chiefly from a tax on circumstances and property, Es. 3,000, 
and the expenditure Es. 8,000. There is little trade and 
most of the inhabitants are cultivators. The town contains 
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2 middle schools with 186 pupils, besides 6 primary schools 
with 164. The American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Meerut City. — City, military cantonment, municipality, 
and administrative headquarters of the Meerut District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29° 1' N. and 77° 43' E., 970 miles by 
rail from Calcutta and 931 miles by rail from Bombay. The 
city is the seventh largest in the United Provinces and its 
population has risen considerably during the last 30 years; 
1872, 81,386 ; 1881, 99,565 ; 1891, 1 19,390 ; 1901, 118,129. The 
population in 1901 included 62,700 Hindus, 50,317 Muham- 
madans, and more than 4,000 Christians. 78,740 parsons I’esido 
in the municipality and 39,389 in cantonments. 

The derivation of the name is uncertain. According to 
one account it is derived from the name of an architect named 
Mahl, in the time of King Yudhishthira. The Jats allege 
that it was founded by a colony of their casto bolonging to 
the Maharashtra gotra. The Asoka pillar now standing on 
the ridge at Delhi was removed from Meerut, and romains 
of Buddhist buildings have been found near the Jama Masjid. 
Meerut is said to have been captured early in the lllh century 
by Saiyid Srdar Masfid, and about the same time Har Dat, 
Eajii of Baran (Bulaitdsiiahu), built a fort hare, which was 
one of the most celebrated in Hindustan for its strength. The 
fort was captured by Kutab-ud-din in 1192 and all the Hindu 
temples were converted into mosques. In 1327 a Mughal 
chief, Tarmshii'in Khan, made an unsuccessful attempt on the 
city, but it was completely sacked and destroyed by Timur 
in 1399. Under the Mughal rule the place revived and several 
fine buildings -were erected. The brick fort is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbarl, and. Akbar struck copper coin at Meerut. 
The troubled times in the 18th century were unfavourable to the 
growth of towns in the upper Doab, and in 1805 it was described 
as 'a ruinous, depopulated town and a place of no trade.’ In 
1806 cantonments were first established, and population grew 
rapidly to 29,014 in 1847 and 82,035 in 1863. Meerut obtained 
an unenviable notoriety in 1867 as the spot where the Mutiny 
broke out in upper India. Disquieting rumours had been 
abroad for some time, and in April the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry refused to use the new cartridges. On May 9th, 85 
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men were condemned to long terms of imprisonment and 
the nest afternoon, Snnday, May 10th, a cy was raised that 
the Europeans were going to seize the magazines of the Native 
Infantry.. The men of the 20th Native Infantry seized their 
arms, and the Mutiny commenced. Several Europeans were 
shot down at once, and the bad characters of the city^gathered 
together armed with any weapons they could find. The con- 
victed troopers were released from jail without the slig test 
opposition by the guards, and the rest of the prisoners broke 
out. The infuriated mob of sepoys, police, hangers-on about 
the bazars, servants, and convicts burned and plundered the 
cantonments, murdering every Christian they met. ^ In the 
civil station, which lies some distance away, nothing was 
known of the outbreak until close on 7 when the 

people going to church saw the blaze of burning bungalows. 
Even the native troops posted there remained steady till 
relieved. The British trOops cantoned near the civil linos 
included a regiment of cavalry, 800 infantry, and a large force 
of artillery; but nothing was done by the superior military 
authorities, and the general organization was defective. Many 
of the Carabineers could not ride, and there was a want of 
horses. Much time was wasted in a roll-call, and when the 
native lines were reached after dark, they were found deserted. 
No pursuit was attempted, and the mutineers were allowed 
to reach Delhi in safety. The town was, however, held through- 
out the disturbances, and was the base of a small volunteer 
force known as the Khaki Eisala, which helped materially 
in the restoration of order. 

The native city lies to the south of cantonments, and east 
of the railway line. The streets are generally of mean appear- 
ance, and are badly arranged. The oldest monuments are a 
uiatisoleum and dafg&h erected by Kutab-ud-din in 1194, the 
former in the city, and the latter about a mile away on the 
site of a famous temple to Nauehandi Debi, The Jama Masjid 
is said to have been built in 1019 by Hasan Mahdi, "VVazir 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, and was repaired by Humayun. A fine 
dargah of red sandstone was erected by Nur Jahan, wife of 
the emperor Jahangir in 1628 in memory of a fakir named 
Shah Pir, and there are some other 17th century mosques 
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and tombs. The great tank called the Suraj Knnd, or sun 
tank^ was constructed in 1714, and is surrounded by numerous 
small temples and sail pillars. 

The town-hall containing the Lyall library is an imposing 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid in 1884 by the 
Duke of Connaught, then commanding the Meerut military dis- 
trict, In the cantonments the finest building is the church, which 
was built in 1821, and has a handsome spire. There are 
also a Eoman Catholic church and a mission chapel, an asylum 
for the relief of distressed European and native Christians, and 
a club. The mall is one of the finest station roads in India, 
Besides being the headquarters of the ordinary District staff, 
Meerut is also the residence of the Commissioner of the Division 
of the same name, Superintending Engineers of both the 
Roads and Buildings and Irrigation branches of the Public 
Works department, and two Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions of the Upper Ganges Canal, The Church Mission- 
ary Society and American Methodist church have their principal 
stations here, besides several branches in the District. 

Meerut was constituted a municipality in 1864. During 
the ten years 1892 — 1901, the average income and expenditure 
have been about 2*3 lakhs, but the receipts include a loan of 7j 
lakhs for w^ater-supply taken in 1895, and the expenditure 
includes the cost of the works, and payment of an annual sum 
on account of capital and interest. In 1903-04 the total 
income was 2*2 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi, 1*4 lakhs, 
and municipal jncperty, fines, &o., Rs, 41,000. The expenditure 
of 2*6 lakhs included, general administration, Es. 2,000, collec- 
tion of taxes, Es. 31,000, water-supply, Rs. 21,000, conservancy, 
Es. 21,000, public safety, Es. 16,000, and repayment of loans with 
interest, Es. 65,000. A house tax has recently been sanctioned. 

The "water-works were completed in 1896. The supply is 
taken from the Upper Ganges Canal, 9 miles away, at a place 
called Bhola. The engines by which the supply is raised are 
worked by turbines turned by the water in the canal falls. 
In 1903-04 the daily consumption of water amounted to 
between 4 and 6 gallons per head. The drainage of the city is 
good, and all channels have been lined with masonry and the 
whole system recast within the last few years. 
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The normal garrison in the cantonments consists of 4 
regiments of British and native cavalry and infantry, and two 
horse and two field batteries. The income from cantonment 
funds in 1903-04 was 1-4 lakhs and the expsnditiu-e 1-2 lakhs. 
The chief taxes are octroi and a house tax. 

The prosperity of the city was primarily due to the presence 
of a largo cantonment, and the population was in fact greater in 
1853 than in 1872. The extension of the North-Western 
Eailway in 1867 and 1869, however, laid the foundation of a 
more extended trade than the supply of local needs. In 1887 
a bonded warehouse was opened about a mile from the city 
station, with which it is connected by a branch line, and 8 or 9 
lakhs of maunds of grain, and nearly as much sugar, pass thi ough 
this every year. Cloth, building materials, oilseeds, spices, and 
gJi% form the chief imports. Manufactures are not yeu of much 
importance, but there are a large soap factory, a floui and an 
oil mill. Avery important agricultural show is held annually 
near the Nauchandi temple, a mile from the city. The exhibits 
include 1,702 or 1,800 horses, besides cattle, agricultural pro- 
ducts and implements, &c., and valuable prizes are given. 

The chief educational institutions are the Meerut College and 
Normal school. The former was founded in 1892 at a cost of 
2 lakhs raised by subscriptions, and receives an annual grant of 
Rs. 8,000 from Government. It had 123 pupils in 1903-04, 
of whom 15 were reading for a degree and 35 in the First Arts 
classes. The oldest school belongs to the Church Missionary 
Society and has 120 pupils. There are 8 other secondary 
schools with about 800 scholars and 4 primary schools with 169 
students, of whom over 100 are girls. Among the secondary 
schools may be mentioned that supported by the Aryii Samaj, 
which is very strong here. The municipality spends about 
Rs. 10,000 annually on education. 

Parichhatgarh- — Small town in tahsil Mawana, District 
Meerut, United Provinces, situated in 28° 59' N. and 77° 67' E., 
14 miles east of Meerut. Population 6,278 (1901). The fort 
round which the town is built lays claim to great antiquity, 
and tradition ascribes its construction to Parikhshit, grandson 
of Ar juna, one of the five Pandava brethren in the Mahabharata, 
to whom is also ascribed the foundation of the town. The fort 
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was restored by Eaja Naiii Singh on the rise of Giijar power in 
the 18th century. It was dismantled in 1857, and is now used 
as a police-station. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 185G with an income of about Its. 1>7O0. The trade is local. 
There are branches of the Church Missionary Society and 
American Methodist Missions and two primary schools. 

Phalaucla. — ^Town in talml Mawana, District Meerut, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 11^ X. and 77° 61' E., 17 
miles north of Meerut. Population 6,214 (1901). It is said to 
have been founded by a Tomar named Phalgu, whose descendants 
were dispossessed by Mir Surkh, a Persian from Mazandaran. 
The town is a poor ].)lace, with narrow dirty streets, but has fine 
mango groves surrounding it. There is a darguh of a saint 
called Kutab Shah, ^vh 0 ^e a religious fair is held annually, and 
the Church Missionary Society has a branch here. Phalaiida is 
administered under Act XX of 1856 with an income of about 
Es. 1,300. It contains a primary school with 75 ])upilB in 
1903. 

Pilkhua. — Xotified area, tahsU Ghazifibad, District Meerut, 
United Provinces, situated in 28® 43' N. and 77° 40' E., 19 
miles south of Meerut on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 
and on the metalled road from Delhi to Moradfibad. Population 
5,869 (1901). The town is bally drained and surrounded by 
stagnant pools, though a small drainage cut has been made. 
Pilkhua contains branches of the Church Missionary Society and 
American Methodist Missions. From 1872 to 1904 it was 
administered as a municipality with an average income and 
cxpenditxire of about Es. 3,000, but it has now been declared a 
notified area. The chief manufacture is of country cloth, and it 
is specially noted for a peculiar pattern made by dyeing. There 
is also a considerable trade in leather and shoe-making, and the 
products are exported as far as Calcutta and Bombay. In 1904 
there was an aided primary school with 35 pupils. 

Sardhana Town. — Municipality and headquarters town of 
the tahsU of the same name in the Meerut District, United Pro- 
vinces, situated in 29° 9^ X. and 77° 38' E. It lies on a metalled 
road 12 miles north-west of Meerut, and, is 6 miles from the Sar- 
(Ihana station of the Xorth-Wostern Railway. The population 
rose from 12,059 in 1891 to 12,467 in 190U 
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The place is now of small importance, hut it was once 
famous as the residence of the Begam Sumru. According to , 
tradition tha town was founded by a Raja Sarkat, whrae famdj 
ruled till their expulsion by the Musalmans. The p ace e„a. 
the property of Dhusars and Bishnois, who were driven out by 
tIIs L the iSth century. Walter Reinhardt, better known by 
the name of Sumru or Sombre, was' a butcher by profession, and 
a native of Luxemburg. He came to India as a soldier in the 
Trench Army, and deserting that service, took employment 
with the British, where he attained to the rank of sergeant. 
Deserting again, he rejoined theFi-ench service at Chandernagore, 
and on the surrender of that settlement accompanied M. 
Law in his wanderings throughout India fiom 
1760 In the latter year, Law’s party joined the army oj “hai 
Alam in Bengal, and remained with the emperor ^^til his 
defeat in 1760 at Gaya by Colonel Carnac, in his attempt to 
reconquer Bengal from the Nawab. Sumru next ^nteij^^ ^he 
service of Mir Kasim, by whom he was employed to murc..ei the 
English prisoners at Patna (Patna Disteict) m October 
1763 He succeeded in escaping into Oudh, and afterwaic s 
Lved several native chiefs, until in 1777 he entered th® 
of Mirza Hajaf Khan, the general and minister of Shah Alam 
II and received the pargana of Sardhana in nef, as ^ 
alignment lot fli= sniiport of hi. bottolion.. He dM here m 
the following year, and was sncceejod hy hi. widow, the Begn 
Sumru who continued to maintain the military force, ih 
remarkable woman, the illegitimate daughter of a Musalman 
of Arab descent, and the mistress of Reinhardt before beeom- 
ins his wife, assumed the entire management of the estate 
and the personal command of the troops, which numbered 
five battalions of sepoys, about 300 European officers and 
gunners, with 60 pieces of cannon, and a body of iriegular 

In 1781 the Begam was baptized into the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the name of Johanna. Her troops rendered 
excellent service to the Delhi emperor in the battle or Gokulgarli 
in 1788, where a charge of Sardhana troops, personaUy et 
by the Begam and the ' selebrated adventurer George Tho^aj 
■ "saved the fortunes. of the day at a critical moment. In 17 
■ . . ■ ^ . ■ - 4 ‘ "" . 
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the Begam married Levassoult, a Frenchman in command of 
her artillery. In 1795; her European officers became dis- 
affected; and an illegitimate son of Eeinhardt; known as 
Zafaryab Khan; put himself at their head. The Begam and 
her husband were forced to fly. In the flight the Begam^s 
palanquin was overtaken by the rebels; and she stabbed herself 
to prevent falling alive into their hands ; whereupon Levassoult 
shot himself; in pursuance of a vow that if one of them was 
killed the other would Gommit suicide. The Begam’s wound; 
however; was but a slight onO; and she was brought back to 
Sardhana. Another account is that the Begam had become 
tired of her husband; and that her self-inflicted wound was 
only a device to get rid of him. However; all her power passed 
temporarily into the hands of Zafaryab Khaii; and she was 
treated with great personal indignity; till she was restored 
to power some months later by her general; George Thomas. 
Henceforth the Begam remained in undisturbed possession of 
her estates till her death in 1836. 

After the battle of Delhi; and the British conquest of the 
upper Doab in 1803; the Begam submitted to the new rulerS; 
and ever after remained distinguished for her loyalty. Her 
possessions were numerous; and included several considerable 
townS; such as Sardhana; Baraut; Barnawa; and Dankaur; 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood of great marts like 
Meerut; Delhi; Khurja; and Bi-ghpat. Her income from her 
estates in Meerut District alone amounted to £66;721 i>er 
annum. She kept up a considerable army; and had places 
of residence at Khirwa Jalalpur; Meerut; and Delhi; besides her 
palace at Sardhana. She endowed with large sums the Catholic 
Churches of MaclraS; Calcutta; Agra; and Bombay; the Sar- 
dhana Cathedral; the Sardhana poorhouse; St. John^s Roman 
Catholic College; where natives are trained for the priesthood; 
and the Meerut Catholic Chapel. She also made over a lakh of 
rupees to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable purposes; and 
subscribed liberally to Hindu and Musalman institutions. 

Zafaryab KhaU; the son of SumrU; died in 1802, and 
left one daughter; wffiom the Begam married to Mr. DycO; an 
officer in her service. David Ouchterlony Dyce Sombre; the 
issue of this marriage; died in Paris^ July 1861; and the 
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Sardhana estates passed to his widow^ the Hon’ble ]\Iary Anne 
Forester^ daughter of Viscount St. Vincent. The palace and 
adjoining property have since bean purchased by the Eoman 
Catholic Mission^ and the former is irsed as an orphanage^ 

The tov/n itself lies low, and has a poor and decayed 
appearance. Immediately to the north is a wide parade-ground, 
beyond which is the quarter called Lashkarganj, founded by 
the Begam as a cantonment for her troops, and the old fort 
now in ruins. East of the town lies the Begam^s palace, a 
fine house w^ith a magnificent flight of steps at the entrance 
and extensive grounds. It formerly contained a valuable 
collection of paintings, but these have been sold ,* some of them 
are now in the Indian Museum, and others in Government House, 
Ailahfibad. The Eoman Catholic Cathedral is an Imposing 
building. The public offices includo the taUsUl, post-office, and 
police-station. In addition to the Eoman Catholic Mission the 
American Methodists have a l)ranch here. 

Sardhana ^vas constituted a municipality in 1883. The 
average income and expenditure in 10 years ending 1901 have 
been Es. 11,000. In 1903-04 the income w^as Es. 15,000, 
chiefly from octroi, Es. 10,500, and the expenditure Es. 13,000. 
The trade is entirely local, except for. the export of gmin. 
The towui contains a middle school with 183 pupils and 6 
primary schools with 280.— (H. G. Keene, Calmtta Review^ 
January and April 1880.) 

Shahdara. — A notified area, talml Ghtlziabad, District 
Meerut, United Provinces, situated in 28° 40^ N. and 77° IS' E., 
on the East Indian Eaibvay, five miles from Delhi, A light 
railway from this place to Saharan pur has been sanctioned. 
Population 5,540 (1901), It -was founded by Shah Jahau as a 
market, and w^as sacked in the 18th century by Suraj Mill, the 
Jat Efija of Bharatpur, and plundered I)}' the soldiers of Ahma^l 
Shah Durrani just before the battle of Panipat. It is liadly 
drained and drinking w-ater is obtained from a distance. The 
American Methodist and Eeformed Presbyterian Missions have 
branches here. Prom 1872 to ,1904 the place ^Yas administered 
as a municipality, with m average inconio and exponditiiro 
of about Es, 3,000. It is now a notified area. The trade of 
place has ^ fallen away, 'and' it is chiefly celebrated for 
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SNYeetmeats ; but there is still a small maniifaetiiro of shoes 
and leather^ and a little sugar-refining. In 1904 there was 
a primary sohool with 75 pupils. 

Bulandshaiir District. — ^District in the Bleemt Division^ Eoimcl- 
United Proviiiees^ with an area of 1^899 sq_uare inileS; 
between 28^ 4^ and 28° 43' N. and 77° 18' and 78° 28' E. The tion, and 
District is situated in the Doab or alluvial plain between the tcm! 
Ganges and Jiimiia, which form its eastern and western l)ouud- 
aries^ dividing it from the Moradabiid and Budauii Districts^ and 
from the Punjab Districts of Delhi and Gkirgaon, respectively. 

On the north and south lie the Meerut and Aligarh Districts. 

The central portion of the District forms an elevated plain 
flanked by strips of lowlying land^ called hhadar^ on the hanks 
of the two great rivers. The Jumna khddar is an inferior tract 
from 10 to 5 miles wide^ except in the south of t!ie District 
where the river flows close- to its eastern high bank. The 
swampy nature of the soil is increased in the north by the two 
riverSj Hixbah raid Bhuriya, but flooding from the Jumna 
has l;)eon prevented by the embankments protecting the 
head-works of the ilGUA Cakab., The Ganges kMdar is 
narrower^ and in one or two places the river leaves fertile 
deposits which are regularly cultivated. Through the contro 
of tlie upland flows the East Kali Nabi^ which has a narrow 
and well-defined valley which suffers from flooding in Avet 
years. The \vesterii half contains a sandy ridge^ now marked 
by the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal^ and two drain- 
age lines known as the Patwai and Karon or Karwaii, The 
eastern portion is drained by another channel called the Chlioiya. 

The ^Yhole of this tract is a fertile stretch of country which owes 
much to the extension of canal irrigation. 

The flora of the District presents no pecxiHarities. At one Botany, 
time thick jungle covered xvitli dlmk (Butea frondosci) was 
common^ but the country was denuded of wood for fuel when 
the East Indian Railway was first opened^ and trees have 
not boon replanted. The commonest and most useful trees 
are the hahnl axid kVear (Acacia arabiea and ehwmia). The 
sJmham (Dalbergia sissoo), (Melia amdiracMa), and 

f%^)al (Fieibs religiosa) are also common. In the east the land- 
lords have allowed the plantation of fine mango groves. . 
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The son is entirely allnvium in which UnUr is the only 
stone fonnd, while the surface occasionally hears saline efflor- 

esoenees. 

The wild j>ig and hog-deer are found in the Miadar. The 
antelope and nilgai (Portaio pictus) are found in the uplands^ 
hut are decreasing owing to the spread of cultivation. .The 
jackal 18 common, and the leopard, wolf, and hyaiia are occa- 
sionally met with. In the cold weather duck and snipe collect 
in large numbers on the ponds and marshes. Pish are not 
much consumed in the District, though plentiful in the rivers. 

The climate resembles that of the Meeettt Disteict, but 
no meteorological observations are made here, except a record 
of rainfall. Ihe extension of canal irrigation has increased 
malaria, but its effects have been mitigated by the improve- 
ment of the drainage system. 

The average rainfall is about 26 inches, of which 24 
inches are usually measured between June 1st and the end of 
October. Large variations occur in different years, the fall 
varying from under 15 to over 40 inches. There is not much 
difference between the amounts received in different parts of the 
District, but the eastern half receives slightly more than the 
western. 

The early traditions of the peoi>le assert that the modern 
District of Bulandshahr formed a iiortion of the great Pandava 
kingdom of Hastinapur, and that after that city was cut away 
by the Ganges the tract was administered by a governor who 
resided at the ancient town of Ahae. Whatever credence may 
be placed in these myths, we know from the evidence of an 
inscription that the District was inhabited by Gaur Brahmans 
and ruled over by the Gupta dynasty in the 5th century of 
our era. Pew glimpses of historical light have been cast upon 
the annals of this region before the advent of the Muhammadans 
with whose approach detailed history begins for the whole 
of northern India. In 1018, when Mahmud of Ghazni arrived 
at Baran (as the town of Bulandshahr is sometimes called to 
the present day) he found it in possession of a native prince 
named Har Dat. The presence of so doughty an apostle as 
Mahmud naturally affeoted the Hindu ruler, and accordingly 
the Eaja himself and ten thousand foUowers came forth, says 
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the Miisalnian historian, “ and proclaimed their anxiety for 
com^ersion and their rejection of idols.” This timely repentance 
saved their lives and property for the time; but Mahmud’s 
raid rras the occasion for a great immigration towards the 
Doab of fresh tribes who still hold a plase in the Districts 
In 1193, Kntab-ud-din appeared before Baran, which was for 
some time strenuously defended by the Dor Eiija, Chandra Sen; 
but through the treachery of his kinsman, Jaipal, the town was 
at last captured by the Musalman force. The traitorous Hindu 
accepted the faith of Islam and the Chaudhriship of Baran, 
where his descendants still reside, and own some small landed 
property. The 14th century is marired as an epoch when 
many of the present tribes inhabiting Bulandshahr first gained 
a footing in the region. I^umerous Eiijput adventurers poured 
into the defonoeloss country and expelled the Meos from 
their lands and villages. This was also the period of the 
early Mughal invasions; so that the condition of the Doab 
was one of oxtromo wrotohedness caused by the combined 
ravages of pestilence, war, and famine, with the usual 
concomitant of internal anarchy. The firm establishment of 
the Mughal dynasty gave a long respite of tranquillity and 
comparatively settled govenunent to these harassed provinces. 
They shared in the administrative reconstruction of Akbar; 
their annals are devoid of incident during the flourishing 
reigns of his great successors. Hero, as in so many other 
Districts, the proselytising zeal of Aurangzeb has left permanent 
effects in the large nmnber of Musabntin converts ; but 
Bulandshahr was too near the court to afford much opportunity 
for those rebellions and royal conquests which make up the 
chief elements of Mughal history. During the disastrous 
decline of the imperial power, which dates from the accession 
of Bahadur Shah in 1707, the country round Baran was a 
prey to the same misfortunes which overtook all the more fertile 
provinces of the empire. The Grujars and Jats, always to 
be found on the foreground upon every occasion of disturbance, 
exhibited their usual turbulent spirit; and many of their 
chieftains carved out principalities from the villages of their 
neighbours. But as Baran was at this time a dependency 
of Koil, it has no proper history of its own during the 18th 
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centurj', apart from that of tha Aligaeh District. Under 
the Marathti rule it oontinued to be administered from Koil ; 
and when that town with tha adjoining fort of AlTo-arh wlJ 
captured by the British forees in 1803, Bulaudshahr^and the 
surrounding country were incorporated into the noAviy-formed 
District. 

The Mutiny of 1857 was ushered in at Bulandshahr l)y 
the revolt of the 9th Native Infantry, which took place on 
the 21st of May, shortly after the outbreak at Aligarh Th-^ 
offioers were compelled to fly to Meerut, and Bulandshahr 
was plundered by a band of rebellious Gujars. Its recovery 
wms a matter of great importance, as it lies on the main road 
from Agra and Aligarh to Meerut. Accordingly, a small 
body of volunteers was despatched from Meerut for the purpose 
of retaking ^tha town, which they were enabled to do by the 
aid of the Dehra Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
Gurkhas marched off to join General Wi^on’s column, and 
the Gujars once more rose in rebellion. ATalidad Khk of 
Malagarh put himself at the head of the movement, which 
proved strong enough to drive the smaU European garrison 
out of the District. From the beginning of July till the end 
of September Walidad hold Bulandshahr without opposition 
and commanded the whole line of communication with \vra 
Meantime intmmal feuds went on as briskly as in. oSicn- 
revolted Districts, the old proprietors often ousting by foine 
the possessors of their former estates. But on the 25th of 
September Colonel Greathed’s flying column set out from 
Ghiwiabad for Bulandshahr, ivlicnce Walldad iras expelled 
^ter a sharp engagement and forced to fly ,mross the Gano-es 
On the 4th of October the District was regularly occu;ied 
by Colonel larquhar, and order ivas rapidly restored. The 
police were at once reorganized, while measures of repression 
were adopted against the refractory Gujars, many of whom 
still continued under arms. It was necessary to march against 
rebels in Etah early in 1868 ; but the tranquillity of Bulandshahr 
Itself was_ not again disturbed. Throughout the progress 
of ae Mutiny, the Jats almost all took the side of Government 
while the Gujars and Musalman Eajputs proved our most 
iiTOGoncil^ble onemios* - 
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Two impoi'taB-t copperplate inscriptions have been founcl ! 
in the District^, one dated A.D. 465-66 of Skanda Giipta^ and^^^^* 
another giving the lineage of the Dor Eajas. There are also | 

ancient remains at .lhar and Bnlandshahr. A dctvgali ^yas built 
at Eiilantishahr in 1193, when the last Dor Raja was defeated by 
the Muhammadans, and the town contains other buildings of 
the Muhammadan period . 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,532. I 

Population has increased considerably : 757^, 937,427 ; 1881, j 

924,822 ; 1891, 949,914 ; 1901, 1,138,101. The temporary decline : 

between 1872 and 1881 was due to the terrible outbreak of fever 
in 1879, which more than decimated the people. The increase | 

of nearly 20 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 was only exceeded j 

in one District in the Provinces. There are four tahsUs, 

Akupsiiahb, Btjlandshahk, Sikandababad, and Khubja, the 
headquarters of each l)eing at a town of the same name. These 
four towns are also municipalities and the last three are the 
chief towns in the District. 

The principal statistics in 1901 are given below: — 
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In 1901 there were 900,169 Hindus or 79 per cent, of the 
total, 217,209 Musalmans or 19 per cent., 12,298 Aryfis, and 
4,628 Christians. The number of Aryas is greater than in any 
other District in the Provinces, and the Samaj has 27 lodges or 
branches in this District. Practically all the inhabitants speak 
Western Hindi* In the north the dialect is Hindustani, Avhile 
in the south Braj is commonly used* , 

7a . . 
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Christian 

Missions. 


General 
agricTiI- 
ttiral con«» 
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Among Hindus the most mimerons castes are the Chamars 
(leather-workers and labourers | 183,000), who form one-fifth of 
the total. Brahmans, 113,000, Eajputs, 93,000, Jats, 69,000, 
Lodhas (cultivators; 64,000), Banias, 66,000, and Giijars, 44,OOo! 
The Brahmans chiefly belong to the Gaur clan, which is peculiar 
to the west of the Provinces and Punjab, while Jats and Gujars 
axe also chiefly found in the same area. The Lodhas, on the 
other hand, inhabit the central Districts of the Provinces. The 
Meos or Minas and Mewatis are immigrants from Mbwat, and 
among other castes peculiar to this and a few other Districts may 
be mentioned the Orhs (weavers; 4,000), and Aheriyas (hunters ; 
4,000). The Musalmans of nominally foreign extraction are 
less numerous than those descended from Hindu converts. The 
Shaikhs number 24,000, Pathans 17,000, Saiyids 6,000, and 
Mughals only 3,000; while Musalman Rajputs include 34,000 
Barhais (carpenters), 15,000, Telis (oil pressers), 11,000, and 
Lohars (blacksmiths), 11,000. About 51 per cent, of the popula- 
^on are supported by agriculture. Eajputs, both Musalman and 
Hindu, Jats, Saiyids, and Banias are the largest landholders, 
and Eajputs, Brahmans, and Jats the principal cultivators! 
General labour supports 11 per cent, of the total population 
personal service 9 per cent., weaving 3 per cent., and grain- 
dealing 3 per cent. 

Of the 4,480 native Christians in 1901,4,257 belonged to 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church which started work 
here in 1887. Most of them are recent converts, chiefly from 
the lower castes. The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission and 
the Church Missionary Society have a few stations in the District. 

Excluding the Jumna and Ganges khadars the chief 
agricultmal defect is the presence of barren iisar land covered 
with saline efflorescences called reh, which occurs in badly- 
drained localities, and spreads in wet years. The District is 
remarkable for the absence of grazing-grounds, fodder crops 
being largely grown, "Where conditions are so uniform the chief 
variations are due to the methods employed by different castes 
among whom Ahirs and Jats take the first place. The Ahirs 
devote most attention to the area near the village site and prefer 
well irrigation, while the Jats do equal justice to all good land 
and use canal water judxemusly. The Lodhas come next and 
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are as indastriotis as the Jats, but want their physique* Gujars 
are usually inferior* 

The tenures are those common to the United Provinces ; chief 
but the District is marked by the number of large estates. Out turailta- 
of 3440 mahals at the last settlement, 2,446 were mmmddri or 
joint mmlndarip 646 bhaiydchdTdj and 448 pattldari or imper- ^ ^ 
feet pattlddri. The principal statistics of cultivation in 
1903-04 are shown below in square miles : — 
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The chief food crops and the area occupied by each in square 
miles were: wheat (424), gram (199), maizie (188), barley (227), 
jowdr (156), and hdjra (121). The area under maize has 
trebled in the last 25 years. Bdjra is chiefly grown in inferior 
soil in the Sikandarabad and Khurja tahslls. The other most 
important crops are : cotton (103) and sugarcane (63), both of 
which are rapidly increasing in importance. On the other 
hand the area under indigo has declined from 120 square miles 
in 1886 to 25 in 1903-04. 

From 1870 to 1874 a model farm was maintained at Buland- improve- 
shahr and attempts were made to introduce Egyptian < 30 tton ; 
but these were not successful. The chief improvements effected tural ^ 
have been the extension of canal irrigation, and its correction 
by means of drainage cuts. Much has also been done to 
straighten and deepen the channels of the rivers described 
above, especially the East Kali NadL These have led to the 
extended cultivation of the more valuable staples. Very few 
advances have been made under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act, 
and between 1891 and 1900 only Rs. 80.000 were given under 
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the Land Improvement Act. In 1903-04 the loans were 
Es. 1,700. The agricultural show held aiimially at Bulandshalir 
has done much to stimulate interest in small improvements. 

An attempt was made in 1865 to improve the cattle by 
importing bulls from Hariana ; but the mmmddrs were not 
favourable. The ordinary cattle are poor, and the best animals 
used are imported from Rajputana, Mewar or Bijnor. Horse- 
breeding has, however, become an important pursuit, and there 
are 20 stallions owned by Government in this District. The 
mmmddvs of all classes are anxious to obtain their services, 
and strong handsome colts and fillies are commonly seen 
in many parts. Mules are also bred, and ten donkey stallions 
have been supplied. Since 1903 horse and mule-breeding 
operations have been controlled by the Army Remount depart- 
ment. Sheep and goats are kept in large numbers, but are 
of the ordinary inferior stamp. 

The District is exceptionally well provided with means of 
irrigation. The main channel of the Upper Ganges Canal 
passes through the middle of the District from north to south. 
Near the eastern border irrigation is supplied by the Anupshahr 
branch of the same canal, while the western half of the District 
is watered by the Mat branch. The Lowee Ganges GxInal has 
its head works in this District leaving the right bank of the 
Ganges at the village of Naraura. Most of the wells in use 
are masonry, and water is raised almost universally in leather 
buckets worked by bullock power. In 1903-04 canals sup- 
plied 823 square miles and wells 310. Other sources are insig- 
nificant. 

Salt was formerly manufactured largely in the Jumna 
khddar^ but none is made now. The extraction of sodium 
sulphate has also been forbidden. There are 60 factories where 
crude saltpetre is produced and one refinery. Where kankar 
occurs in compact masses, it is quarried in blocks and used 
for building purposes. 

Till recently Bulandshahr was one of the most important 
indigo-producing Districts in the United Provinces. There 
were more than 120 factories in 1891, but the trade has 
fallen off considerably, and in 1902 there were only 47 which 
employed about 3,800 hands^ Cotton is ginned and pressed 
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in the District at 12 factories, which employ more than 900 
hands daily, and this indnstry is increasing. The owners of 
the factories have imported the latest machinery from England. 

Other manufactures arc not of great impoi'tauce, but the 
calico printing of J ahangieaead, the muslins of Sikaedaeabad, 
the pottery of Khue.ja, the rugs of Jewae, and the wood -carving 
of Bxjlandshahti and Shikarptje deserve mention for their 
artistic merits. There is also a flourishing glass industry in the 
Bulandshahr tahml where bangles and small phials and bottles 
are largely made. Country cloth is woven as a hand industry 
in many places. 

Grain and cotton form the principal exports, and the Com- 
weight of cleaned cotton exported is nearly 4,000 tons, having 
doubled in the last 25 years. The impoi*ts include piece-goods, 
metals, and salt. Aniipshahr is adep6t for the import of timber 
and bamboos rafted down the Ganges ; but Khurja and Dibai 
have become the largest commercial centres, owing to their 
proximity to the railway. Local trade is carried on at numer- 
ous small towns, where markets are held once or twice a 
week. 

The Itast Indian Railway runs fi’om south to north K^^'i^way8 
through the w^esteni half of the District. For strategic reasons 
it was built on the shortest possible alignment, and thus passes 
some distance from the principal towns; but a branch line is 
under construction, which will connect Khurja and Bulandshahr 
and join the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at Hapub in the 
Meerut District. A branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad and Bareilly crosses the 
south-east corner of the District, 

There are 163 miles of metalled road and 495 miles unme- 
talled. The whole length of metalled roads is in charge of the 
Public Works department, but the cost' of 109 |miles of these, 
and the w'hole cost of the immetalled roads, ai'e met from local 
funds. Avenues are maintained on 257 miles. The principal 
line is that of the Grand trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, 
branches of which leave Bulandshahr for Meerut and Anup- 
shahr. The only parts of the District where commuTiicatioiis are 
defective are the northern Jumna and the north-eastern 

and south-eastern corners of the District* 
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Bulandshahr shared in the many famines which devastated 
the upper Doab before British rule, and during the early years 
of the 19th century scarcity occurred several times. In 1837 
famine was severe, and its effects were increased by immigration 
from Hariana and Marwar, and the Districts of Etawah and 
Mainpuri. The worst affected tracts were the areas along the 
Jumna; but the construction of the Grand trunk ’road provided 
employment for many, and other works were opened. In 1860 
the same tracts suffered, being largely inhabited by Gujars, 
still impoverished owing to their lawlessness in the Mutiny. The 
Mat branch canal was started as a relief work. Es. 32,000 
were spent on relief and Es. 60,000 advanced for purchase 
of bullocks and seed, much of which was repaid later, and spent 
in constructing dispensaries. In 1868-69, though the rains failed, 
there was a large stock of grain, and the spread of irrigation 
enabled spring crops to be sown. In 1877 and 1896-97 no 
distress was felt except among immigrants, and able-bodied 
labourers could always find work. In the latter period alone, 
1,518 wells were made, and the high prices were a source 
of profit. 

The ordinary staff consists of a Collector assisted by one 


sionfand member of the Indian Civil Service and three Deputy Collectors 


staff. 
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recruited in India. There is a tahsUdar at the headquarters of 
each of the 4 tahsUs. Bulandshahr is also the headquarters of 
an Executive Engineer of the Upper Ganges Canal. 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the District is divided 
between two Judgeships. The Sikandarabad tahsU belongs to 
the of Ghaziabad in the Meerut District, and appellate 

work is disposed of by the Judge of Meerut. The rest of the 
District is divided in two munsiffis with headquarters at 
Bulandshahr andKhurja, subordinate to the Judge of Aligarh, 
The additional Sessions Judge of Aligarh exercises criminal 
jurisdiction over Bulandshahr. The District has a bad reputation 
for crime, cattle-theft being especially common. There are also 
appreciable numbers of murders, robberies, and dacoities. The 
Gujars are largely responsible for this lawlessness, and they 
are especially notorious for cattle-lifting. 

Part of the District was. acquired by cession from the 




minis- Nawab 'W’a25r of Oudh ik 1801, and part was conquered from 
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the Marathas in 1803. F or 20 years the area now included 
was partly in the Aligarh^ and partly in the Meerut or south 
Saharanpiir Districts. In 1819, owing to the lawlessness of 
the Giijars, a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Biilandshahr, 
and in 1823 a separate District was formed. The early settle- 
ments were of a summary nature, each lasting one, three, 
four or five years. TaluhAms were in possession of large 
tracts, and were gradually set aside. Operations under 
Eegulation VII of 1822 were only completed in about 600 
villages, and the first regular settlement was made between 
1834 and 1837. The next settlement was commenced before 
the Mutiny, and was completed in ISGSj but the project for 
a permanent settlement entailed a complete revision. This 
showed that there had been an extraordinary rise in assets, 
which was partly duo to survey errors, partly to concealments 
at the time of settlement, and partly to an increase in the rental 
value of land. The idea of permanently fixing the revenue 
was abandoned, and the demand originally proposed was sanc- 
tioned, wdth a few alterations, yielding 12*4 lakhs. The assets, 
of which the revenue formed half, were calculated by fixing 
standard rent rates for different classes of soil. These rates were 
partly derived from average rents and partly from valuations 
of produce. The latest revision of settlement Was completed 
between 1886 and 1889, and was notorious for its results. The 
assessment was to be made on the actual rental assets j but the 
records were found to bo unreliable on account of the dishonesty 
of many landlords, who had deliberately falsified the patwaris’ 
papers, thrown land out of cultivation, and stopped irrigation. 
The tenants, w^ho had been treated harshly and not allowed to 
acquire occupancy rights, themselves came forward to expose the 
fraud. Large numbers of rent-rolls were entirely rejected, 
and the villages they related to were valued at circle rates. 
The circle rates were obtained by an analysis of rents believed 
to be genuine. While the settlement of most of the District 
was confirmed for 30 years, a number of villages were settled 
for shorter terms to enable the settlement to be made on the 
basis of a fair area of cultivation. The total demand was 
fixed at 19*8 lakhs, which has risen to 20 lakhs. The incidence 
per acre is R. 1-16-0, varying in different parts of the Distri(it 
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from R. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2-9-0. Gollestious on account of land 
revenue and total revenue have been in thousands of rupees : — 


Land revenne 
Total revenue 


, : ■■■ , 

1880-81. 

lSPO-01. 

12 , 31 , 

1 13 , 81 , 

18,40, 

24,66, 


IP.Sl, ! 19,85, 


Local 

self-goY- 

erninent. 


Police and 
Jails. 


Educa- 

tion. 



Hospitals 
and Dis- 
pensaries, 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


There are 4 mimieipalities, BulaisDSHAHr; Ais^tjpshahb/ 
SiHAHDAKABAD^ and Khueja^ aud 19 towns administered under 
Act XX of 1856. Outside these^ local affairs are managed by 
the District board. In 1903-04 the income of the latter was 1*9 
lakhs^ chiefly derived from local rates as usual. The expenditure 
was 2 lakhs, of which Es. 96,000 were spent on roads and build- 
ings. 

In 1903 the District Superintendent of Police was assisted 
by 4 inspectors. The force numbered 106 officers and 355 
constables, besides 369 municipal and towm police, and 1,979 
village and road police. The District jail contained an average 
population of 232 in the same year. 

The District is backward in literacy and only 2*5 per 
cent. (4;5 males and *3 females) of the population could read and 
write in 1901, In 1881 there were 130 public schools with 
4,486 scholars, and the numbers rose in 1901 to 171 with 7,989 
pupils. In 1903-04 there were 187 public schools with 10,801 
pupils, of whom 57 were girls, and also 271 private schools with 
4,157 pupils. Out of a total expenditure of Es. 49,000, local and 
ninnicipal funds supx^lied Es. 38,000, and the income from fees 
was Es. 11,000. Of the public schools two were managed by 
Government and 117 by the District and municipal boards. 

The District has nine hospitals and dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 109 in-do<^r patients. In 1903 the number 
of cases treated was 101,000, of which 2,300 were those o£ in- 
patients, while 8,400 oicerations were performed. The expen- 
diture in the same year was Es. 18,000, chiefly from local funds. 

In 1903-04, 39,000 persons were successfully vaccinated 
representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of pojculation. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipalities. 

. (F. 8. Benares, 1884 ; T. Stoker, Settle- 

.mwlJffiepori, pi^trict Gamtteer^ 1.9Q3,) 
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taliml of BiilaBclslialir^:^D 

triotj United Provinoes, comprising the J 9 ar^^ of Aimpshabr. 
Aliai’j and Bibai^ and lying along the Ganges^ between 2S® 6' 
and 28° 37' N. and 77° 58' and 78° 28' E., with an area of 444 
square miles. Population increased from 222,481 in 1891 to 
278,152 in 1901. There are 378 villages and 4 towns, the 
largest of which are J AH akgieabab, population 11,572; Dibat 
(10,579), and Anupshahe, the talisU headquarters, (8,601). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 4,99,000 and for 
cesses Es. 80,000. The talisU is divbled into two parts, from 
north to south, by the Chhoiy/i river. The land to the east is 
naturally inferior to that on the west of the river, but has been 
immensely improved by irrigation from the Ainlpshahr branch 
of the Upper Ganges Canal. The channel of the Chhoiya was 
very badly defined, but has been straightened and deepened by 
the Irrigation department. Out of 339 square miles cultivated 
in 1903-04, the area irrigated amounted to 16S, of which wells 
supplied more than half. 

Bulandshahr Tahsll. — Central M/mi of Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, compriBing the pargawis of Baran, 
Agauta, Siyana, and Shikarpur, and lying between 28° 14' and 
28° 43' N. and 77° 43' and 78° 13' E., with an area of 477 
square miles. Population increased frem 281,928 in 1891 to 
332,262 in 1901, There are 379 villages and 5 towns, the largest 
of which are Buiahdshahe, the District and tahsll headquarters, 
poimlation 18,959, Shikaepije, (12,249), Siyana, (7,615), Gxjh- 
AOTHi, (7,208), and Ahea^tgabai), (6,916). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 5,66,000 and for cesses Es. 94,000. 
This is the finest tahsU in the District and the density of popu- 
lation, 696 persons to the square mile, is considerably higher 
than the District average, 599. The East Kali Kadi flows from 
north to south through the western portion of the ta]is% and 
formerly caused much damage by flooding in wet years. It has 
been straightened and deepened, and is no longer used as a canal 
escape, with very beneficial results* The northern pargana of 
Agauta is the most fertile. There are marshy tracts in the north- 
east of the M/m/, and sandy areas in the south-east. Irrigation 
is supplied by the Upper Ganges Canal east of the Ivffi Kadi, 
Out of a total cultivated area of 376 square miles in 1903-04 
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191 S(juare miles were irrigated. Well irrigation supplies two- 
thirds o£ this area, and is more important here than in the 
other tah^ls of the District. 

SikaiEdatahSid Talisil.“North-westerii taJisU of Buland- 
Rhahr District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Sikandarabad, Dadri, andDankaur, and lying along the Jumna, 
between 28° 16' and 28° 39' N. and 77° 18' and 77° 60' E., 
with an area of 616 square miles. Population increased from 
224,368 in 1891 to 260,849 in 1901. There are 404 villages 
and 7 towns, the largest of which are Sikandaeabad, the tahsU 
headquarters, population 18,290, and Daekatje, (5,444). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 4,32,000 and 
for cesses Es. 74,000. The tahsil is the poorest in the District 
and only supports 605 persons to the square mile, against 
an average of 599. It is crossed from north to south by two 
main lines of drainage — the Patwai and the Karon or Karwan. 
Both of these are naturally ill-defined, but their channels have 
been deepened and straightened. The area between the Patwai 
and Jumna is poor, and largely covered with tamarisk and grass 
jungle varied by patches of salt waste. In the north the HiUDASr 
and Bhuriya rivers increase the saturation, though they bring 
down fertile deposits of earth. The tahsU is well supplied with 
irrigation by the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal, which 
passes through the centre from north to south. In 1903-04, 150 
square miles were irrigated out of a total cultivated area of 858 
square miles. More than two-thirds of the irrigated area is 
supplied from the canal. 

Khurja Tahsil. — Southern tahsU of Bulandshahr District, ■ 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Jewar, lOiurJa, 
and Pahasu, and lying between 28° 4' and 28° 20' K. and 77° 29' 
g.Tid 78° 12' E., with an area of 462 square miles. Population 
increased from 221,137 in 1891 to 266,838 in 1901. There are 
348 villages and 7 towns, the largest of which are Khueja, the 
tahsU headquarters, population 29,277, the largest town in the 
District, Jbwae (7,718), Pahasu (6,603), Chhataei (5,674), and 
Eabtotjea (5,048). The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs. 6,05,000 and for cesses Rs, 82,000. The tahM is 
drained by the East EaR Nadi, the Karon or Karwan, and the 
Patwai or Patwaha B^u> all which have been deepened and 
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straightened to improve the drainage. The Jumna flows along 
the western border. East of the Nadi and west of the 
Patwai are traots of light sandy soil; but the central portion is 
highly fertile^ and is well supplied by irrigation from the Uiiper 
Ganges Canal and the 'Mat branch of the same work. Cotton 
is more largely grown in this tract than in any other part 
of the District. Of 345 square miles cultivated in 1908-04; 
152 were irrigated. "Well irrigation supplies about one-third 
of the total; and is chiefly important in the area between the 
canals. 

Ahar. — Ancient town in 'pargana of the same name^ tahsU 
Anupshahi'; District Bulandshahr, United Provinces; situated in 
28"^ 28' N. and 78® 16^ E., 21 miles east of Bulandshahr. Popu- 
lation 2;382 (1901). The town is said to derive its name from 
ahiy snake and har, sacrifice; as tradition relates that Janamejaya 
performed his great snake sacrifice here. The capital of the 
Lunar race is also said to have been moved here after Hastinapur 
was washed away. Another legend states that this was the 
residence of Eukmini; wife of Krishna, and the temple from which 
she was carried off is still pointed out. The place is certainly of 
great antiquity, and several fragments of stone sculpture of 
an early date have been found. Under Akbar Ahar was chief 
town of a maJial or pargana* The town lies on the high bank 
of the Ganges, and there are many temples. It also contains 
a hall for the meetings of the Arya Samaj, which has over 100 
followers here, 

Anupshahr Town— Municipality and headquarters of 
tahsU of the same name, District Bulandshahr, situated in 28® 
21' N. and 78® 16' E., twenty-five miles east of Bulandshahr on a 
metalled road. Population (1901) 8,601. The town was founded 
in the reign of Jahangir by the Bargujar Eaja Anup Eai, from 
whom it derives its name, and was of great importance in the 
18th century as commanding an important crossing of the 
Ganges on the road from Delhi to Eohilkhand. In 1757 
Ahmad Shah Durrani established cantonments here for a time 
and returned to them in 1759. It was from this place that the 
coalition was organi 2 :ed, which led to the overthrow of the Jats 
and Eajputs and Marathas at Panipat in 1761. In 1773 the 
combined forces of the Oudh Wazir and the British made 
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An-upshahr their rendemoim when opposing the Maifitha invasion 
of RohilkhancI ; and from that da,te till 1806 Amipshahr ^Yas 
garrisoned with British troops, afterwards removed to Meernt. 
During the Mutiny the Jilts suooessfiilly defended the crossing of 
the river by the rebels from Eohilkhand. The town stands 
on the high ban!?: of the Ganges and is well drained. There is a 
fine bazar, and besides the a dispensary is maintained. 

The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission and the Church Mis- 
sionary Societies have l)ranch 0 S here. Anupshahr has been a 
municipality since ISGG. In the ten years ending 1901 the 
average income and expenditure were Rs. 9,000. In 1903-04 the 
income was Es. 11,000, chiefly derived from octroi, Rs. 6,000, 
and the expenditure Es, 15,000. The town was formerly the 
northern limit of traffic on the Ganges, and a factory of the East 
India Company was maintained here for some time; but the 
construction of the Naraui'a weir in 1S78 cut it off from the 
lower reaches of the river, and at present it is merely a depot for 
timber and bamboos. The througli trade across the river has 
also been diverted by railways, • and at ]3resent sugar is the 
chief article of commerce. There is a small manufacture of 
cloth, blankets, and shoes for the local demand. The tahsill 
school contains 160 pupils, and there is also a Mission Anglo- 
Vernacular school. 

Aurangabad Saiyid. — A small town in taksll and District 
Bulandshahr, United Provinces, situated in 28'' 22' N. and 
78'' 5' E., 9 miles north-east of Bulandshahr. Population 5,916 
(1901). The town was founded in 1704 by Saiyid Abdul Aziz, 
who undertook, Muth the permission of the emperor Anrangzeb, 
to eject the turbulent JaroHyas of the neighbourhood. His 
descendants still own the town. The site is lo^v and surrounded 
by water in the rains. Aurangabad is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of Es. 2,000. Trade is entirely 
local. There is a primary school with 60 pupils. 

Bulaudshalir Town. — ^l^Iunicipality and headquarters of 
District and tahM of the same name, United Provinces, situated 
ill 28® 15' X. and 77® 52' E., on the Grand trunk ]‘oad, and 10 
miles east of the Chola station on the East Indian Railw^ay. 
Population (1901) 18,959, of whom 9,139 are Hindus and 9,071 
_ The :of, the, town was Bara% and it 
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received the nickname Unchaiiagar or Bulandshalir (high tovm) 
from its elevated position on a Iiank near the Ivali Xadi. It is 
a place of considerahla antiquity, and is said to have been 
founded by aToinar chief of Ahau name'! Parmal, or according 
to another account by a man named Ahibaraiq from whom its 
name was derived. Buddhist remains of the 5th to 7th centuries 
have been found here, besides coins of much older date. In the 
11th century the town was the headquarters of Har Dat, a Bor 
chieftain who ruled in this part of the Bofxb, with territory 
extending as far as Iliipur and Meerut. In lOlS Mahmud of 
Ghazni crossed the Jumna and reached Baraii. In the words of 
the Persian historian, Har Bat reflected that his safety would 
be best secured by conforming to the religion of Islam, 
since God^s sword was drawn from the scabbard, and the whip 
of punishment was uplifted. He came forth, therefore, vith 
10,000 men who all proclaimeil their anxiety for conversion 
and their rejection of idols/^ The town was restored to Har 
Bat; but from a copperplate inscription the Dors appear to have 
been superseded for a time* They were restored and Chandra 
Sen, the last Hindu ruler, died while gallantly defending his 
fort against Kutab-ud-din, the general of Muhammad Ghori, in 
1193, The town is chiefly famous in later times as having been 
the birthplace of the great historian, Zia-ud-din Baranl, who 
flourished in the first half of the 14th century. There are a few 
tombs and mosques of the Muhammadan period, but none of 
importance. At the commonceinent of British rule Biilanclshahr 
was a small town. A few fine houses stood on the elevation 
now known as the Balae Kot, and Chamrirs and Lodhas lived 
in huts at the base. The establishment of the District head- 
quarters here caused a rapid growth, and the town has been 
much improved by the energy and taste of its inhabitants 
encouraged by several Collectors, especially the late Mr. F. S. 
Growse. The Chauk or central market has been provided with 
a brick terrace and is adorned with carved stone, while the 
houses and shops surrounding it are elegant specimens of 
domestic architecture. The rich landlords of the District have 
also erected several fine houses and gateways, and a town hall, 
all of which are remarkable for the excellence of the stone work 
which they contain. Close to the courts is a handsome building 
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called the Lowe Memorial, in memory of a former Collector, 
which is used as a shelter for people attending the courts. A 
fine bathing ghat has been made on the banks of the river at the 
eastern entrance of the town. A dispensary and a female 
hospital were built in 1895. Besides the ordinary District 
staff, an Executive Engineer of the Ganges Canal has his 
headquarters here. There are also stations of the American 
Methodist, Church Missionary Society, and Zenana Bible and 
Medical Missions. 

Bulandshahr has been a municipality since 1865. In ten 
years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure were 
E.S. 18,000. In 1903-04 the income was Rs. 21,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi, Es. 18,000, and the expenditure Rs. 24,000. 
Wood-carving of some artistic merit is turned out here. 
The distance from the railway has hitherto prevented the growth 
of trade, which is of a local nature. A line is, however, now 
under construction. A high school contains more than 200 
pupils and a tahsMl school 230, while 4 primary schools have 
220 more. 

Chhatto — A small town in tahsU KRurja, District 
Bulandshahr, United Provinces, situated in 26° 6' Ini . and 78° 9' 
E., 30 miles south of Bulandshahr. Population 6,574 (1901). 
The town takes its name from the Chhatardhari clan of Mewatis 
who founded it. It belongs to the estate of the same name 
founded by Mahmud Ali Khan, a brother of Mmad All Khan of 
Pahasxt. The estate is at present (1904) under the Court of 
Wards, as the owner, Ahmad Saiyid Khan, is a minor. Chhatari 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, the annual income 
being Es. 800. There is a primary school with about 120 
pupils. 

Baztkaur. — An old town in tahsll Sikandarabad, District 
Bulandshahr, United Provinces, situated in 28° 21' X. and 
7/ 33^ E., 20 miles west of Bulandshahr. Population 6,444 
(1901). The town is said to have been founded by Drona, 
the hero of the Mahabharata, who taught the Pandavas the 
use of arms. A masonry tank and ancient temple are still 
known as Dronacharj. The town lies on the edge of the high 
bank above the Jumna, and the upper portion is gradually being 
, lower, on the ground that it is unlucky. 
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Dankaur is administered nuder Act XX of 1866 with an income 
of about Es. 1^300. It has a thriving trade in gh% sugar^ and 
grain. A primary school is attended by 80 pupils. 

BibaL — Flourishing town in tahsU Anupshahr^ District 
Bulandshahr, United Provinces^ situated in 28° 12' N. and 
78° 16' E., close to the metalled road from Aligarh to Morad- 
abad and a branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, 
Population (1901) 10^579; which is increasing rapidly. The 
town is said to have been called Dhundhgarh in the 11th century , 
when it belonged to Dhakra Bajputs^ who were expelled by 
Saiyid Salar Masiid. A new town was built; called Dhundai; 
and later Dibai. In the time of Akbar it was the headquarters 
of a pargana in the sarlcar of Koil. The bazar is composed of 
brick-built houseS; and the to^m is fairly well drained by the 
Chhoiya river, which flows round three sides. Dibai is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income and expendi- 
ture of about Es. 5,000. It is a very prosperous town with 3 
cotton gins, a cotton press, and an oil press, employing nearly 500 
persons daily. There are large exports of coarse cloth, cotton, 
gh% and grain. The town contains a flourishing anglo-vernaeular 
school with 75 pupils, partly supported by market fees and 
partly by private subscriptions, and a middle school with 160. 

GulaothL — Old town in tahsU and District Bulandshahr 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 35' N. and 77° 48' E.* 
12 miles north of Bulandshahr on the Meerut road. Population 
7,208 (1901). The town is said to have been founded by 
Mewatis or by Gahlot Eajputs. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Saiyids and Banias, A prominent Saiyid, named Mihrban Ali, 
who died a few years ago, did much to improve the town 
and its approaches. He built several houses, metalled the 
road to the Kali Nadi, and built a bridge across it at a cost 
of Es. 30,000, and also constructed a large mosque and estab* 
lished a school for teaching Arabic and Persian. The American 
Methodist Mission has a branch here, Gulaothi is administered 
under Act XX of 1866, with an annual income of Es. 1,800. 
It has a considerable local trade and is thriving. The middle 
school contains about 200 pupils. 

JahaHgirahad.— Prosperous town in faJiM Anupshahr, 
District Bulandshahr, United Provinces, lying in 28® 10' N* 
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and 77® 42' E.j 15 miles by metalled road from Biilandshahr. 
Population (1901) 11^672. The town was built by Annp Pai^ 
founder of Axijpshahe, who named it after the emperor 
Jahangir. The plaee stands low and was formerly very 
unhealthy owing to the stagnant water in the neighbourhood 
and a ditch round the town ; but this has now been drained. 
Act XX of 1856 is in force^ and the annual income is about 
Rs. 3^300. There is an important market^ and J almngirabad is 
the centre of a flourishing gx^ain trade. The principal manu- 
facture is calico printings excellent counterpanes^ curtains, 
and cloths being turned out. The middle school is attended 
by over 250 pupils, 40 of whom reside in a boarding-house, and 
there is a small aided primary school with SS scholars. 

Jewar. — Town in tahsU Khurja, District Bulandshahr, 
United Provinces, situated in 28® 7' N. and 77® 34' E., 20 
miles west of Khueja. Population (1901) 7,718. In the 11th 
century Jadon Rajputs, invited from Bharatpur by the Brah- 
mans of Jewar, settled in the town and expelled the Meos. 
The well-known Begam Sumru held Jewar till her death in 
1836, when it lapsed to Government, The town lies among 
the ravines and Ixroken ground of the edge of the high land 
above the Jumna and is weU drained. The market was rebuilt 
in 1881 and is now lined with good brick-built shops. Jewar 
is administered under Act XX of 1856 with an income of 
about Rs. 2,000. There is a small manufacture of cotton rugs 
and carpets, and a weekly mai'ket is held. The town contains 
a prosperous agricultural bank, a middle school -with 120 pupils, 
and a small primary school for girls, besides a l,xranch of the 
American Methodist Mission. 

Khurja Town* — Municipality and headquarters town of 
tahsU of the samemame, District Bulandshahr, United Provinces^ 
situated in 28® 15' N. and 77® 51' E., near the Grand trunk roacl;^ 
and 4 miles from Khurja station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population 29,277 (1901), of whom 15,878 are Hindus and 12,923 
Musalmans. The town is said to derive its name from hhdrijee 
(revenue-free), as it was built by the Bhale Sultan Rajputs on a 
revenue-free grant made by Firoz Shah Tughlak. The descendants 
of the original grantees retained possession of their holdings till 
they were resumed SnraJ Mai, Rtlja of Bhe»ratpr' 
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in 1740, and partly by Daulat Rao Sindhia towards the close of 
the 18tli century. There is only one ancient building, the 
tomb of Makhflilm-Sfihib, near the old Grand trunk road, which 
is about 400 years old. The chief public buildings are the 
taJisIli, dispensary, and town hall. The principal inhabitants 
of the are the Kheshgi Pathans and Chiiruwal Banias* 

the latter, who are Jain by religion, are an enterprising and a 
"wealthy class, carrying on banking all over India and taking a 
leading share in the trade of the place. Thirty years ago they 
built a magnificent domed temple which cost more than a lakh, 
and is adorned wdth a profusion of stone carving of fine execu- 
tion. The interior is a blaze of gold and colour, the vault 
of the dome being painted, and decorated in the most florid 
style of indigenous decorative art. The market-place, bazar, 
and dharmshdla are all adorned by handsome gate\rays of 
carved stone, and owe much to the munificence of the Jain 
traders. There are branches of the American Methodist and 
Zenana Bible and Medical Missions here. 

Khurja has been a municipality since 1866, The average 
receipts and expenditure in 10 years ending 1901 w^ere Rs. 27,500. 
In 1903-04 the income w’as Rs. 38,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi, Rs. 28,000. The expenditure w^as Rs. 42,000. The 
town is the chief commercial centre of the District and contains 
7 cotton gins and presses, wiiich employed 444 hands daily in 
1903. Cotton-ginning by hand is important, and there is a 
very large export of grain, besides a smaller trade in indigo, 
sugar, and ghl. The pottery of Khurja resembles that made 
at Mult AH and in the Rampub State and has some reputation, 
English cloth, metals, and brass utensils are the chief articles 
imported. There are 8 schools with about 600 pupils, 

Pahasu. — ^Town in taksll Khurja, District Bulandshahr, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 10' N. and 78® 5' E., 24 
miles south of Bulandshahr. Population 6,603 (1901). Partab 
Singh, one of the first Bargujar immigrants, made it his head- 
quarters. Pahasu w^as the chief town in a mahdl or pargana 
under Akbar, and in the 18th century was conferred with a 
jdgir of 54 villages by Shah Alam (II) on the Begam Sumru for 
the support of her troops. After her death in 1836, it w^as held 
for a time by Government and then granted in 1851 to MnrM 
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The chief manufactures are cloth and shoes^ and excellent 
wood-carving is turned out on a small scale. The schools 
include a middle school with 190 pupils, and an aided primary 
school with 30. 

Sikandarahad Town. — Municipality and headquarters of 
tdhsltl of same name, District Bulandshahr, United Provinces, 
situated in 28° 28' N. and 77° 42' E., on the Grand trunk road, 
4 miles from the Sikandarabad station on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Population (1901) 18,290, of whom 10,599 are Hindus and 
6,814 Musalmans. The town was built by Sikandar Lodi in 
149b, and was the headquarters of a pargana or mahdl under 
Akbar. In the 18th century it was held for a time by Najib- 
ud-daula. baadat Khan, jSi awab of Oudh, attacked and defeated 
a Maratha force here in 1736. The Jat army of Bharatpur 
encamped at bikandarabad in 1/63, but fled across the Jumna on 
the death of Suraj Mai and defeat of Jawahir Singh. Under 
Maratha rule the town was the headquarters of a brigade under 
Perron, and after the fall of Aligai*h, Colonel James Skinner 
hold this place. During the Mutiny of 1857, the neighbouring 
Gujars, Rajputs, and Muhammadans attacked and plundered 
Sikandarabad j but Colonel Greathed's column relieved the town 
on September 27th, 1857. There are several tombs and mosques 
of some antiquity. Besides the tahslM and police-station there 
is a dispensary, and the American Methodist Church Mis- 
sionary Society and Zenana Bible and Medical Missions have 
branches here. SikandarabM has been a municipality since 
1872. In ten years ending 1901 the average income and expen- 
diture were Rs. 15,000. In 1903-04 the income was Rs. 23,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi, Rs. 17,000, and the expenditure 
was Rs. 21,000. There is not much trade, but fine cloth or 
muslin is manufactured and exported to Delhi, and a cotton 
gin has been recently opened, which employed 106 hands in 
1903* The town contains a flourishing anglo-vernaoular school 
with more than 200 pupils, a tah$m school with 120, and 6 
primary schools with 240. 

Siyana. — ^Town in tahsU and District Bulandshahr, United 
Provinces, situated in 28° 37' N, and 78° 4' E., 19 miles north- 
east of Btdandshahr. It is being connected by metalled road 
with Bulandshahr and Garhmuktesar* Population (1901) 7,615* 
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^ The name is said to he a corruption of Sainhan or “the 
forest of rest,” because Balarama, brother of Krishna, on his 
way from Muttra to Hastinapur, slept here one night, and 
was hospitably entertained by fakirs, who had excavated a tank 
in the centre of a vast forest. The town gave its name to a 
mahal or pargana recorded in the Ain-i-Ak;barL After the 
British conquest it was the headquarters of a tahsUdar and 
Munsiff up to 1844. It is now of small importance, but has 
been improved lately, and the mud huts are being replaced by 
brick houses. Act XX of 1866 is in force, the annual income 
being about Es. 1,800. There was ' formerly some trade in 
safflower, but it is declining. Indigo is still made in a small 
factory. A middle school with a boarding-house is attended by 
about 160 pupils. 

Bounda- Aligarh District. —The most southern District in the Meerut 

flgura™" Division, United Provinces, lying between 27° 29' and 28° 11' 
tion, and ^.nd 77° 29' and 78° 38' E., with an area of 1,946 square miles, 
system. It is bounded on the north by Bulandshahr District ; on the east 
and south by Etah ; and on the west and south by Muttra. The 
Jumna separates the north-west corner from the Punjab District 
of Gurgaon, and the Ganges the north-east corner from Budauu. 
Bordering on the great rivers lie stretches of low laud called 
khadar. The Ganges khadar is fertile and produces sugar- 
cane, while the Jumna khadar is composed of hard unproduct- 
ive clay, chiefly covered with coarse jungle grass and tamarisk. 
The rest of the District forms a fertile upjland tract traversed by 
three streams. The most important is the East Kali Kadi, 
which winds across the eastern portion. Between the Kali Nadi 
and the Ganges lies the Nim Nadi, with an affluent known as 
the Chhoiya. In the west of the District the Karon or Karwan 
flows through a wide valley. The centre of the District is a 
shallow depression, the drainage of which gradually collects 
into two streams named the Sengar and the Eind or Arind. 
Botany, The flora of Aligarh presents no peculiarities. At the com- 
mencement of British rule the surface of the country was covered 
with large tracts of jungle, chiefly of dhMi ( Butea frondosa)* 
The jungle was rapidly cut as cultivation extended and for 

■ many years was nqirqj^ced.; 1870 and 190Q, howeva®, 

&©\ar^^|i^^^^^^^^^^jnw 'about^ 18 square 
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miles* The principal trees are hahul ( Acacia arabiea), 

(Melia azarlimclita), and mango* Better soi'ts o£ timber for 
building purposes have to be imported* 

The District is composed of alluvinm; but hanhar or Geology, 
limestone is found in nodules and also consolidated in masses^ 
from which it is quarried for building purposes. Large stretches 
of land are covered with saline efflorescences. 

Wild pig are very common in the /{jMdar and are alsoFtiuna. 
found near the canal. Antelope and jackals are fairly common 
in most parts. In the cold weather snipe and many kinds 
of duck appear on the swamps. Fish are plentifulj but are 
not much eaten^ and there are no regular fisheries in the 
District. 

The climate of Aligarh is that of the Doab plains generally. Climate 
The year is divided into— the rainy season from June till 
October ; the cool season from October till April ; and the hot 
season from April till June. 

The average rainfall is about 26 inches, and there is little Bainfall. 
valuation in the District; the north-east receives slightly more 
rain than the south-west. Variations from year to year are more 
considerable. In 1894-95 the average fall ^Yas 33 inches, while 
in 1896-97 it was only 19 inches. 

The few facts in the early annals of the District which History, 
can now be recovered centre around the ancient city of Koil, 
of which the fort and station of Aligarh form a suburb. A 
popular legend informs us that' Koil owes its origin to one 
Kosharab, a Kshattriya of the Lunar race, who called the 
city after his own name; and that its present designation 
was conferred upon it by Balarama, who slew the great demon 
Kol, and subdued the neighbouring regions of the Doab. Another 
tradition assigns a totally different origin to the name. The 
District was held by the Dor Eajputs before the first Muham- 
madan invasion, and continued in the hands of the Raja of 
Baran until the close of the 12th century. In 1194 A.D. 
Kutab-ud-din marched from Delhi to Koil, on which occasion, 
as the Muhammadan historian informs us, those who were 
wise and acute were converted to Islam, but those who stood 
by their ancient faith were slain with the sword, The 
city was thenceforward administered by Mnsalman governorsj, 
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but the native Rajas retained much of their original power. 
The District suffered during the invasion of Timur in the 
14th century, and participated in the general misfortunes 
which mai'ked the transitional period of the loth. After the 
capture of Delhi by the Mughals, Babar appointed his follower, 
Kachak Ali, governor of Koil (1626). Many mosques and 
other monuments still remain, attesting the power and piety of 
the Musalman rulers during the palmy days of the Mughal 
dynasty. The period was marked, here as elsewhere, by 
frequent conversions to the dominant religion. But after the 
death of Aurangzeb, the District fell a prey to the contending 
hordes who ravaged the Doab. The Marathas were the first 
in the field, and they were closely followed by the Jats. About 
the year 1757, Suraj Mai, a Jat leader, took possession of 
Koil, the central position of which, on the roads from Muttra 
and Agra to Delhi and Eohilkhand, made it a post of great 
military importance. The Jats in turn were shortly after- 
wards ousted by the Afghans (1759), and for the next twenty 
years the District became a battlefield for the two contend- 
ing races. The various conquests and reconquests which it 
underwent had no permanent effects, until the occupation by 
Sindhia took place in 1784, The District remained in the hands 
of the Marathas until 1803, with the exception of a few months, 
during which a Rohilla garrison was placed in the fort of 
Aligarh by Ghulam Kadir Khan. Aligarh became a fortress 
of great importance under its Maratha master; and was the 
dep6t where Sindhia drilled and organized his battalions 
in the European fashion, with the aid of de Boigne. When, 
in 1802, the triple alliance between Holkar, Sindhia, and 
the Raja of Nagpur was dire3ted against the British, the Nizam 
and the Peshwa, Aligarh was under the command of Sindhians 
famous leader, Perron, while the British frontier had already 
advanced to within 16 miles of Koil. Perron undertook the 
management of the campaign; but he was feebly seconded 
by the Maratha chieftains, who waited, in the ordinary Indian 
fa^l^on, until circumstances should decide which of the two 
parties it would prove most to their interest to espouse^^® 

' August,, 1308,’' a- ; under , Dord Du^e advanced 

the frontier. The 
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enemy did not wait after the first round of grape from the 
British artillery, and Perron fled precipitately from the field. 
Shortly after he surrendered himself to Lord Lake, leaving the 
fort of Aligarh still in the possession of the Maratha troops^ 
under the command of another European leader. On the 4th 
September the British moved forward to the assault ; but they 
found the fortifications planned with the experience of French 
engineers, and desperately defended with true Maratha obstinacy. 
It was only after a most intrepid attack and an equally vigorous 
resistance that the fortress, considered inijnegnableby the natives, 
was carried by the British assault } and with it fell the whole of 
the upper Doab to the very foot of the Siwaliks. The organim- 
tion of the conquered territory into British Districts was under- 
taken at once. After a short period, during whicih the farganas 
now composing the District of Aligarh were distributed between 
Fatehgarh and Etawah, the nucleus of the present District was 
separated in 1804. Scarcely had it been formed when the war 
with Holkar broke out, and his emissaries stirred up the discon- 
tented revenue farmers who had made fortunes by unscrupulous 
oppression under the late Maratha rule to rise in rebellion 
against the new Government. This insurrection was promptly 
suppressed (1806). A second revolt, however, occurred in the 
succeeding year ; and its ringleaders were only driven out after a 
severe assault upon their fortress of Kamona. Other disturbances 
with the revenue-farmers arose in 1816, and it became necessary 
to dismantle their forts. The peace of the District was not again 
interrupted until the outbreak of the Mutiny. News of the Meerut 
revolt reached Koil on the 12th May, 1857, and was here followed 
by the mutiny of the native troops quartered at Aligarh, and the 
rising of the rabble. The Europeans escaped with their lives, but 
the usual plunderings and burnings took place. Until the 2nd 
July, the factory of Mandrak was gallantly held by a small body 
of volunteers in the face of an overwhelming rabble ; but it ivas 
then abandoned, and the District fell into the hands of the rebels. 
A native committee of safety was formed to preserve the city of 
Koil from plunder ; but the Musalman mob ousted them, and one 
Nasim-ullah took upon himself the task of government. His 
excesses alienated the Hindu population and made them more 
ready to side with the British on their return. The old Jat 
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and Eajput feuds broke out meanwhile with their accustomed 
fury ; and^ indeed, the people indulged in far worse excesses 
towards one another than towards the Europeans. On the 
24th August a small British force moved upon Koil, wEen the 
rebels 'were easily defeated, and abandoned the town. \ arious 
other bodies of insurgents afterwards passed through on several 
occasions, but the District remained substantially in our |>os- 
session ; and by the end of 1857 the rebels had been completely 
expelled from the Doab. With that episode the history of 
Aligarh fortunately closes. 

‘ There are many ancient mounds in the District where 
carvings of the Buddhist and early Hindu periods have occU" 
sionally been exposed, but none of these has been explored. 
The principal Muhammadan buildings are at Aligarh and Jalali, 
The District contains 23 towns and 1,753 villages. During 
the last 30 years the population has been : 757^, 1,073,256 ; 1881, 
1,021,187 3 1,043,172 3 1901, 1,200,822. In 1876-77 the 

District suffered from famine, and in 1879 from fever. Owing 
to the extension of canal irrigation it escaped in 1896-97* 
There are 6 tahsUs, Ateauli, Aligaeh, Iglas, Khaie, Hath- 
BAS, and SiKANDBA Eao, with headquarters at i)laces of the 
same names. The chief towns are the municipalities of Koil or 
AliiGAEH, the headquarters of the District, Hatheas, Atbattli, 
and SiivAXTDEA Eao. The following table gives the principal 
statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus inolude 1,033,806 or 86 per cent, of the total ; Musal- 
mans 148,943 or 124 per cent.; Aryas 9,568; and Christians 
5,056. The District is thickly inhabited and population 
increased at an unusual rate between 1891 and 1901. The 
language spoken by 99'9 per cent, of the people is Western 
Hindi, and the dialect used by villagers is Braj. 

The most numerous castes amongst Hindus are the Chamars Castes 

OCCll^ 

(leather-workers and lahoiirers ; 223,000)^ Brahmans^ 131, 000^ pations. 
Jats, 108,000, Eajputs, 91,000, Banias, 45,000, Lodhas (culti- 
vators 5 40,000), Gadarias (cultivators and shepherds ; 36,000), 

Koris (weavers ; 30,000), Kfichhis (cultivators ; 22,000), and 
Khatihs (poulterers and gardeners j 21,000). Jats belong 
chiefly to the west of the United Provinces, and Kachhis and 
Lodhas to the centre. The Musalmans are for the most part 
descended from converted Hindus, Shaikhs num1)er 26,000, 

Pathtos, 20,000, Eiljputs, 13,000, Saiyicls, 6,000, and Mewatls, 

6,000. Agriculturists form 47 per cent, of the total population. 

Eajpxits own 23 per cent, of the total area, Jats 20 per cent., 

Brahmans 14 per cent., and Banias 13 per cent. Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, and Jats hold the largest areas as cultivators. General 
labour supports 13 per cent, of the poi)ulation, personal services 
10 per cent., weaving 3 per cent., and grain-dealing 3 per cent. 

Of the 4,900 native Christians, more than 4,700 belong to Clu'istxan 
the Methodist Jlpiscopal Church, which started work here in 
1885 and has ten branches in the District. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society has had a station at Aligarh since 1863, and 
also has a branch at Hathras. 

In the ■western talmls, Khair and Iglas, tliere are distinct General 
sandy ridges, and the eastern part of the District also contains tfra^on- 
light soil. There are other sandy tracts near the rivers. In 
the central depression the chief characteristic is the presence of 
extensive plains of barren land called umr. In many cases 
these are covered 'with the saline efflorescence called reli. There 
is a sharp distinction between the homelandwS and the outlying 
portion of each village, the former receiving most of the manure. 

The best lands are double-cropped, and sugarcane is little grown. 

The tenures of the District are those commonly found, but Chiei* 
a larger area than usual is held zammddr% which includes 2,199 tSaf^stia- 
mahdls'out of 3,334* Of the remamder, 849 mahdls tistics and 

' * crops. 
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and 486 hhaiyacMrd,. There are also a few taluhdari estates, 
the chief of which, MuRSAUr, is described separately. Settlement 
is invariably made in these with the subordinate proprietors or 
Uswadars, who pay into the treasury the amount due to the tahbh- 
dars. The principal agricultural statistics in square miles for 
iCtm-AA tn t.ilfl villaffe uatiers. are given below : — 
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has^ however, become popular, and a number of stallions are 
maintained by Government. Since 1903 operations have been 
in charge of the Army Eemoxint department. 

The Upper Ganges Canal passes through the centre of the Irriga. 
District. East of the Kali Nadi, the Anupshahr branch of the 
same work supplies part of the Atrauli tahsU and west of the 
Karon the Mat branch serves Khair. The Lower Ganges Canal 
crosses the east of the District, but supplies no irrigation to it. 

The Iglas and Hathras tahsUs are at present practically without 
canal irrigation, but two distributaries have been projected to 
water the tract east of the Karon. The total area irrigated from 
canals in 1903-04 was 229 square miles. Well irrigation is 
at present still more important and the area supplied in this 
way was 615 square miles. Other sources are unimportant. 

The Irrigation department maintains about 330 miles of drains. 

The chief mineral product of the District is hanJcar, which Minerals, 
is used for road-making and for building. In the Sikandra 
Eao tahsU saltpetre and glass are manufactured from saline 
efflorescences. 

The principal manufactures of the District are the weaving Arts ^and 
of cotton cloth and of cotton rugs and carpets, the latter tnres, 
being especially noted. There were 79 indigo factories, the 
largest number in any District in the Provinces, which employed 
about 4,500 hands in 1902. These were almost entirely owned 
by natives. Indigo cultivation has, however, been almost aban- 
doned. Practically none has been sown and no factories were 
worked in 1904. The postal workshops supply the post-office 
department with numerous articles, and employ about 300 hands. 

There are three lockworks with 320 workmen. Although the area 
under cotton has decreased, there were more than 20 steam gins 
and presses with 1,781 hands in 1903, and one cotton spinning 
mill with 516, The District also contains an important dairy 
farm, and there is a small manufacture of dried meat for Burma. 

The most striking feature of the industries in Aligarh is the large 
extent to which they have been developed and are maintained by 
native capital and management. 

Grain and cotton are the principal articles of export ; Com* 
but oilseeds, saltpetre, and country glass are also considerable 
items. Sugar, rice, piece-goods, spices, metals, and timber form 



the chief imports. Hathras is by far the most important centre 
of trade and ranks second to Cawnpore in the United Provinces. 
The trade and importance of Koil or Aligarh is^ however^ 
increasing, and Atranli and tlardnaganj are also thriving. 
The commerce of the District is largely with Cawnpore, Bombay, 
and Calcutta. 

Aligarh is well supplied with means of communications. 
The East Indian Eailway passes through it from south to north, 
and a branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from 
Moradabad and Bareilly meets it at Aligarh. The south of the 
District is crossed by the metre-gauge Gawnpore-Achhnera 
section of the Eajputana-Malwa Eailway, and Hathras, which 
lies on this line, is also connected by a broad gauge line with 
the East Indian Eailway. 

There are 243 miles of metalled roads, all in charge of the 
Public Works department, though 125 miles are maintained at 
the cost of local funds. Besides these, 338 miles of unmetalled 
roads are also maintained by, and at the cost of, the District 
board. Every tahsUl town is connected by metalled road with 
the District headquarters. The through lines which cross the 
District are the Grand trunk road, the Muttra-Kasganj, and 
the A^ra-Moradabad roads. About 90 miles of avenues are 
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of the Upper and Lower Ganges Canals are stationed in the 
District. 

There are three Mimsiifs^ a Subordinate Judge, and an Addi- Civil 
tional Subordinate Judge. The District and Sessions tTudge is ^nd 
assisted by an Additional Judge, and both of these have civil and Crmic, 
criminal jurisdiction over the whole of the Bulaiidshahr (exclud- 
ing talisU Sikandarabacl), Aligarh, and Etah Districts. Organ- 
ized dacoities are fairly common, especially in the south of 
the District. Cattle-lifting is still prevalent in the tract border- 
ing on the Jumna, where many small Gujar and Jat landholders, 
in co-operation with receivers in the Punjab, levy blackmail 
from the owners of lost cattle, who prefer to recover their j)ro- 
perty in this way rather than to call in the police. Haburfis 
and Aherias are small criminal tribes, who are responsible for 
many thefts and burglaries 5 but they differ widely, the former 
being mostly gipsies and the latter resident criminals. Infanti- 
cide w-as formerly prevalent, but no villages are now proclaimed. 

A District of ailigarh was first formed in 1804, but several nand 
additions and alterations were made both before and after 1824, 
when the District approximately took its present shape. Thetration. 
early settlements were for the usual short periods, and were 
chiefly remarkable for the length of time during which the reve- 
nue was farmed, instead of being settled direct with the village 
mmmdars. In 1833 the first regular settlement was com- 
menced and the circumstances of the taluhas were carefully 
examined. Where village proprietors did not exist the talukddr 
received full proprietary rights ; where the original proprietors 
survived, settlement was made with them, and the amount pay- 
able to the taluJcddr through Government was fixed. The set- 
tlement was based on assumed rent rates and amounted to 18*4 
lakhs on the present area. The revenue at the next revision 
between 1867 and 1874 was also based on soil rates; but these 
were tested by the recorded rates, though the latter were genex*-* 
ally rejected as inadequate, and the standard rates were modi-* 
fied according to the circumstances of individual villages. The 
demand was fixed at 21*6 lakhs. Another revision was made 
between 1899 and 1903, when the rent-rolls were found to be 
generally accurate, but the competition rents were reduced in 
calculating the revenue, and the occupancy rents were enhanced* 
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,e now revenue amounts to 24‘6 lakhs, and the incidence to 

'•■X'L';- ' * 

1*9 per aore^ varying from R. 1*6 to Rs. 2*4 in different 
tahsUs* The total receipts^ in thousands of rupees, on account of 
revenue from land and from all sources have been — 





1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land reveiine 



21,34, 

20,88, 

21,87, 

24,16, 

Total revenue 

... 

*•4 ■ : 

25,07, 

29,28, 

32,54, 

34,91, 


Local self- There are four municipalities and 19 towns administered 
under iLct XX of 1856. Outside these, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, which has an income of about 2 lakhs, 
chiefly derived from local rates. The expenditure in 1903-04 was 
2 lakhs, of which Rs. 73,000 were spent on roads and buildings. 
Police and The District Superintendent of Police is in charge of a 
Jails. force of four inspectors, 96 subordinate officers, and 442 con- 
stables, besides 374 municipal and town police, and 2,033 rural 
and road police. The District jail contained a daily average of 
360 prisoners in 1903. 

Pdnca. In 1901 the number of persons able to read and write was 

tion. 2*9 per cent. (6*2 males and *2 females) of the total, and Musal- 
mans showed a slightly higher percentage than Hindus. While 
the number of public institutions fell from 221 in 1880-81 to 
204 in 1900-01, the scholars increased from 6,722 to 10,060. 
In 1903-04 there were 226 with 11,760 pupils, including 563 
girls, besides 340 private schools with 6,692 scholars, of whom 
27 were girls. The most important institution is the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligaeh. Of the public 
institutions, four are managed by Government and 160 by the 
District and municipal boards, the rest being chiefly aided 
schools. In 1903-04 the total expenditure on education was 1*8 
lakhs, of which Rs. 52,000 were met from fees, Rs. 46,000 from 
local and municipal funds, and Rs. 25,000 from Government* 
fiospitals There are 16 hospitals and dispensaries with accommo^ 

and Dis. for 186 in-patients. In 1903 the number of patients 

pcnsanos. . , , 

treated was 126,000, of whom 2,591 were in-patients, while 

6,963 operations were performed. The total expenditure wad 

Es. 23,000, chiefly met from local funds. 
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04j representing 35 per 1,000 of population. V aocination is only 
compulsory in the municipalities . — (District Gazetteer, IS <5 
(under revisioni ; W, J. D. Burkitt, Settlement Report, lOOo.) 

Atrauli TahsH.— North-eastern tahsil of Aligarh District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Atrauli and 
Gangiri, and lying between 27° 48' and 28° 9' N, and /8° 12' 
and 78° 38' E., with an area of 343 sq^uare miles. Population 
increased from 164,073 in 1891 to 198,034 in 1901. There are 289 
villages and 4 towns, the largest of which is Ateatjli, the 
tahsU headquarters, population 16,661. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,77,000 and for cesses Rs. 61,000. 
The Ganges forms part of the northern boundary, and the Kali 
Nadi skirts the tahsU on the west and south. The Nim Isadi 
and its tributary, the Chhoiya, flow through the middle of the 
tahsU. Between the Ganges and Nim Nadi the soil is naturally 
. 4 - i>.A flB.T.cos khadar. which is a rich alluvial 
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the estates he had inherited, by obtaining from the mnils leases 
of villages which had fallen out of cultivation, or in which 
arrears of revenue were due. He also acquired a considerable 
share in the taluhas left by Hand Earn, though dispossessed for 
a time by Suraj Mai, Raja of Bharatpur, and was the first of the 
family to assume the title of Raja. In 1803 Bhagwant bingh, 
son of Puhup Singh, was allowed to engage for payment of 
revenue of all the estates held by him, Avithout any detailed 
inquiry into their internal circumstances, and retained some 
independent judicial authority. He also received a jag'ir for 
services rendered in Lord Lake’s campaign. A few years 
later both Bhagwant Singh and Daya Ram, taluldar of 
Hathras, another descendant of Hand Ram, came into conflict 
with the authorities, for persistent default in the payment of 
revenue and defiance of the courts, and in 1817 troops were 
sent against them. Daya Earn at first resisted, and on the fall 
of Hathras his estates were confiscated; but Bhagwant Singh 
surrendered. He was treated leniently, and his possessions 
were not escheated, though his special police jurisdiction was 
cancelled. On his death in 1823 the process of direct engage- 
ment with the village proprietors was commenced, and his son, 
Tikam Singh, lost considerably. The separation of subordi- 
nate rights Avas completed in the first regular settlement, and 
Avas resisted in the courts by the Raja, but Avithout success. 
Owing to his loyalty in the Mutiny, Raja Tikam Singh receded 
an abatement of Rs. 6,000 a year in his revenue, and Avas also 
created C.S.I. The present owner of the estate is Raja Dat 
Prasad Singh, who succeeded a grandson of Tikam Singh in 1902. 

The principal place in the estate is Mursan, a small toA?n 
on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, with a population of 
4,396, which is administered under Act XX of 1866. A pri- 
mary school here contains 120 pupils. 

Aligarh City. — Municipality and headquarters city in 
the District and tahM of the same name, United Provinces, 
situated in 27° 63' N. and 78° 4' E. It lies on the Grand trunk 
road at the junction of a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
with the East Indian Railway, 876 miles by rail from Calcutta 
and 904 miles from Bombay. The native city lies west of the 
railway and is generally called Koil or Kol, Aligarh being 
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strictly the name of a fort beyond the civil station^ on the east of 
the railway. Population has increased, especially in the last ten 
years: ISn, 58,539; 1881, 62,443; 1891, 61,485; 1901, 70,434. 
Hindus number 41,076 and Musalmans 27,618. 

Various traditions explain the name of the city as derived 
from one Eosharab, a Kshattriya, or from a demon named Kol, 
who was slain by Balarama, brother of Krishna, Buddhist and 
ancient Hindu remains prove the antiquity of the place; but 
nothing is known of its history till the 12th century, when it was 
held by the Dor Rajputs, who wore defeated by Kutab-ud-din, 
after a desperate struggle, in 1194. Koil then became the seat 
of a Muhammadan governor, and is recorded in the Ain»i~Akbari 
as headquarters of a sarkdr in the subah of Agra, The later 
history of the place has been given under Aligarh district. 
The fort lies three miles from Koil, and is surrounded by marshy 
land and pieces of w'ater which add to its strength, especially in 
the rains. It wms called Muhammad garh in the 16th century 
after Muhammad, the ruler of Koil under the Lodis, About 1717 
it wms called. Sabitgaih after Sab it Khan, another governor, and 
about 1757 the Jats changed the name to Riimgarh. The name 
Aligarh was given by Najaf Khan, who took the place. It was 
strengthened by its successive holders, and do Boigno and 
Perron, the French generals in Maratha employ, took great pains 
to render it impregnable. In 1803 Lord Lake captured the fort 
by storm and said in his despatch : from the extraordinary 
strength of the place, in my opinion, British valour never shone 
more conspicuous.’^ The native troops at Aligarh joined the 
Mutiny of 1857, and the towm was successively plundered by the 
Mew^atis of the neighbouring villages, by the jmssing rebel 
soldiery, by Kasim-ullah during his eleven days’ rule, and 
by the British troops. 

The town of Koil has a handsome appearance, the centre 
being occupied by the lofty site of the old Dor foi'tress, now 
crowned by a mosque built early in the 18th century, which w’as 
repaired during 1898-99 at a cost of more than Rs, 90,000 sub- 
scribed by the residents in the District, A pillar, erected in 1253 
to commemorate the victories of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmnd, 
was pulled down in 1862. In and aboiit the town are several 
tombs of Muhammadan saints* Koil contains a general 
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hospital with 79 bods^ and a fenoialo hospital with 18 beds^ and the 
Lyall library, opened in 1889, is a handsome building. 
The civil station has been adorned by a magnificent clock tower 
and by a fine public hall opened in 1898. The chief want of the 
city hitherto was a satisfactory drainage scheme, as a large 
part of it was gradually built in swampy land round the fort, 
and the excavations from which earth was taken have become 
insanitary tanks. The outfall drains for sullage have now been 
completed. 

The municipality of Aligarh-Koil was constituted in 1865, 
and during ten years ending 1901 the average income and 
expenditure have been Es. 64,000. In 1903-04 the income was 
Es. 95,000, chiefly derived from octroi, Es. 81,000. Expen- 
diture amounted to a lakh, including general administration, 
Es. 9,000, public safety, Es. 16,000, drainage, Es. 22,000, and 
conservancy, Es. 22,000. 

Koil has a considerable export trade in grain, indigo, 
and cotton, but is not so important as Hathras. It is, however, 
becoming to some extent a manufacturing centre. The Govern- 
ment postal workshop turns out numerous articles required by 
the department and includes a steam printing press, employing 
220 men in 1903. There are three large look factories employ- 
ing more than 300 hands, and a number of smaller concerns. 
Three cotton gins and one press employed 285 workmen in 1903, 
The dairy farm at Ghherat, a few miles away, was opened by 
Government, but is now privately owned and employs about 100 
hands. There is also a small manufacture of inferior art 
pottery, and dried meat is prepared for export to Burma. 

The municipality manages three schools and aids two others 
attended by 1,000 pupils. The District board maintains the 
District and tahsUl schools with 287 and 175 pupils respectively, 
three.branch schools with more than 300 pupils, and two girls^ 
schools with 60. Aligarh is, however, chiefly celebrated for the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College. This institution owes its 
foundation to the labours of the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, 
K,C.S;I., to improve the condition of his co-religionists. He 
founded a society, called the Aligarh Institute, with the primary 
propose lof ascer^mii:^-;the objections felt;; by the ‘MuKdmin 
oironunit^ tQ.tfeJvordlfffy education offered hy!;GQveriiiipi«Qt. 
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In 1875 a school was opened^ and was attended 'by 59 boys 
during the first year. Notwithstanding opposition and apathy, the 
movement progressed rapidly, and Sir Saiyid ultimately obtained 
support in all parts of India. The school was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University up to the First Arts standards in 1878, 
and up to the B. A. standard in 1881, It was subsequently 
affiliated to the Allahabad University, which was not founded till 
1887, In 1904 there were 353 students in the school, 269 in 
the college, and 36 in the law classes; 76 of the total number 
were Hindus. Since the foundation-stone of the permanent 
buildings was laid in 1877 there have been large extensions. 
The college now includes 5 quadrangles of students^ quarters, 
and also hires several houses for students, and it contains a 
magnificent hall and a hospital. The annual income and 
expenditure amount to about a lakh, and the Government 
grant is Es. 18,000 annually. Students come from all parts 
of India, and even from Burma, Somaliland, Persia, Baluch- 
istan, Arabia, Uganda, Mauritius, and Cape Colony. Between 
1893 and 1902, the number of arts degrees taken by graduates 
of the Aligarh College was 24 per cent, of the total number 
conferred on Muhammadans in the whole of India. The 
Aligarh Institute society is extinct ; but the Gazette, which 
was formerly issued by it, is now issued by the Honorary 
Secretary to the college. 

Atrauli Town.— Municipality and headquarters of taJml 
of the same name, District Aligarh, United Provinces, situated 
in 20^^ 2' N. and 78® 18' E., on a metalled road from Aligarh. 
Population 16,561 (1901), The town was founded about the 12th 
century ; but little is known of its early history. It was a centre 
of local disaffection during the Mutiny of 1857. The Muham- 
madan inhabitants, who are chiefly descended from converted 
Hindus, have always had a bad reputation for turlmlenco ; and 
during the rebellion the town w’^as in the hands of the insurgents 
from June till September 1867, when order was restored. The 
.chief public buildings are the which "was once a fort, 

a town hall, dispensary, and school, Atrauli has been a munici- 
pality since 1866. In the ten years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Es, ; 11,000, In 1903-04, * the 
income* was Es. 17,000, chiefly derived from octroi, Es, 13,000, 
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and expenditure Es. 17,000. The trade is largely local and 
includes grain, sugar, cotton, cloth, and metals. Theie is one 
cotton gin -which employed 192 hands in 1903. Four schools 
contain 600 pupils. 

Harduaganj. — ^Town in tahsU and District Aligarh, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 56' N. and 78° 12' E., 6 
miles east of Aligarh. Population 6,619 (1901). Tradition 
assigns the foundation to Har Deva and Ba''arama, brouhers 
of Krishna; but no ancient remains have been found. The 
Chauhan Rajputs say they settled here when Delhi -was taken by 
the Musalmans. In the I8th century Sabit Khan improved the 
town considerably. There is a good bazar, lined with brick- 
built shops, and the town contains a police-station, post-office, 
and school. It was formerly a municipality, but is now admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1856 with an annual income of 
Es. 1,450. The chief imports are salt, timber, and bamboos, 
and the chief exports cotton and grain. A cotton gin has been 
set up which employed 106 hands in 1903; and the town is 
rising in importance. The primary school has 90 pupils, and 
there aretwm girls’ schools with 29. 

Hathras City.— Municipality and headquarters of tahsU of 
the same name. District Aligarh, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 36' N. and 78° 4' E. It lies on the roads from Muttra 
to the Ganges and from Agra to Aligarh, and also on the 
Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, and is connected with the East 
Indian Railway by a short branch. Distance by lail fiom 
Calcutta 857 miles, and from Bombay 890 miles. Population 
is increasing rapidly : 155'^, 23,589; 18S1, 34,932; 1891, 
39,181 ; 1901, 42,578. In 1901 Hindus numbered 36,133 and 
Musalmans 5,482. At annexation Hathras was held by Daya 
Ram, a Jat of the same family as the Raja of Mtjesau. After 
the British annexation in 1803, the talukdar gave repeated 
proofs of an insubordinate spirit ; and in 1817 the Govern- 
ment was compelled to send an expedition against him under 
the command of Ma]cr-General Marshall. Hathras was then 
one of the strongest forts in upper India, the works having 
been carefully modelled on the improvements made in the 
fort at Aligabh. After a short siege terminated by a heavy 
cannonade, a magazine within the fort blew up and destroyed 
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half the garrison. Daya Earn himself made his escape under 
cover of the nighty and the remainder of the native forces 
surrendered at discretion. During the; Mutiny the town was 
kept tranq^uil by Chaiibe Ghaiisham Das, a blind pensioned 
tahslldar^ who was afterwards murdered by the rebels at 
Kasganj. The town is essentially a trading centre, and the 
site is crowded, though successive District Officers have done 
much to improve it. A project for improved drainage is under 
consideration, and it is also proposed to bring a water-supply 
from the Mat branch canal. The chief public buildings are the 
municipal hall and male and female dispensaries. The Church 
Missionary Society and Methodist Episcopal Mission have 
branches here. 

Hathras has been a municipality since 1865* The average 
income and expenditoe in ten years ending 1901 were 
Rs. 34,000. In 1903-04 the income was lis. 66,000, chiefly 
from octroi, Rs. 53,000. Expenditure amounted to Rs. 54,000, 
The board also had a closing balance of Rs. 26,000 and 
Rs. 31,000 invested. 

Hathras was a place of some importance, even before 
British rule, and it now ranks second to Cawnporo among 
the trading centres of the Doab. There is a large export 
trade in both coarse and refined sugar. Grain of all sorts, 
oilseeds, cotton, and ghi form the other staples of outward 
trade; while the return items comprise iron, metal vessels, 
European and native cloth, drugs and spices, and miscellane- 
ous wares. The town is becoming a considerable centre for 
industrial enterprise. It contains 6 cotton gins and 5 cotton 
presses, besides a spinning milk These factories employed 
1,074 hands daily in 1903. There are two schools with 300 
pupils. 

Jalali.“Town in taJml and District Aligarh, United 
Provinces, situated in 27"^ 52' N. and 78^ 16' E., 11 miles south- 
east of Aligarh. Population 8,830 (1901). The chief inhabit- 
ants are the Saiyids, Shias by sect. They are the descendants 
of one Kamal-ud-din, who settled here about 1296 A.D, This 
Saiyid family subsequently expelled the old Pathan landholders, 
and obtained full proprietary rights in the town, which they 
still possess. The family has supplied many useful subordinate 
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officers to tbe British GovermneBt. The town contains a con- 
siderable Binnber of miamharaSy one of which is a handsome 
building, Jalali is administered nnder Act XX of 1856, the 
annual income being about Rs, IJOO. There is a primary 
^ school with 60 pupils, and the Muhammadans maintain seTeral 
schools for reading the Koran. The place has little trade. 

Bilkhana. — ^Town in taJml Sikandra Rao, District Ali- 
garh, United Provinces, situated in 27° 51' N. and 78° 17' 
E., 11 miles south-east of Aligarh. Population 6,109 (1901). 
The town is old and gave its name to a talukd farmed with 
Daya Ram of Hathras at the beginning of British rule. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856 with an annual income of 
about Rs, 1,200. There is a primary school with about 60 
pupils. 

Sikandra Rao Town. — Municipality and headquarters of 
tahsU of the same name, District Aligarh, United Provinces, 
situated in 27° 22' N, and 78° 24' E., on the Grand trunk road 
and on the Cawnpore-Aohhnera Railway. Population 11,372 
(1901). The town was founded in the 15th century by Sikandar 
Lodi, and afterwards given as a jdgw to Rao Khan, an Afghan, 
from which circumstances the double name is derived. During 
the Mutiny of 1867, Ghaus Khan, of Sikandra Rao, was one of 
the leading rebels, and held Koil or Aligarh as deputy for Wali- 
dad Khan of Malagarh in the Bulandshahr District. Kundan 
Singh, a Pimdir Rajput, did good service on the British side, 
aind held the pargancb as ndzim, Sikandra Rao is a squalid, 
poor-looking town, on a high mound surrounded by low, badly- 
drained environs. A great swamp spreads eastwards, attaining 
a length of 4 miles in the rains. There is a mosque dating 
from Akbar’s time, and a ruined house in the town was once the 
residence of a Muhammadan governor. The public buildings 
include the tahsUy dispensary, and school. Sikandra Rao has 
been a municipality since 1865. In the 10 years ending 1901, 
the average income and expenditure were Es. 8,000. The 
income in 1903-04 was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived from octroi, 
Rs. 9,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. The town is declinr 
ihg, and its trade is chiefly local. There is a small export of 
glass and saltpetre wip-ch are made inAhe meighbourhood. The 
'li|ddl^^^ch0ol.haa'22O .pupils, , and ' 
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i'UK'f.'} ifor Imperial Gawtteer only). 
Baran.— ii«nw of Bulaijdshahb Towk and Tahsil. 

Barot-— Town in iahsU Bfifshpat, District Meerut, United 
Provinces, see Baraut. 

BniMm-— Til Imi and town in Muzaffarnagar District, 
United Provinces, riee Budhajia. 

Ghhitari or ChitarL—Town in Bulandshabr District, United 
Provinces. See Chuataki. 

Jauttsar-Bawar. — Xaiue of a pargaw^ which now forms 
the whole of the C’lrAKEATA tahsil in the Dehra Dun District^ 
United Provinces. 

Eoil— The name of the headquarters municipality and 
tahsil in Aligarh District, United Provinces, usually called 


